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A combination of styling and technology for 1978...and beyond. 


Here is a car for the automotive 
future. With dynamic styling inside 
and out. Comfort for five passengers, 
yet fuel and cost efficiency for the 
years ahead. A car realistically priced 
for today. The new Futura. Before you 
consider any other car available today, 
read on... 


Scheduled Maintenance 
50.000 miles about $150* 

Futura is a car engineered to hold 
down the costs of maintenance. Ford 
estimates that with automatic trans¬ 
mission and Futura's standard engine. 
50.000 miles of scheduled mainte¬ 


nance will cost only about $150. 
("■Based on Ford labor time standards, 
a $ 14.50/hour labor rate and Ford s 
suggested parts prices in effect 
Aug.. 1977.) 

33 MPG (hwy) 23 MPG (city) 

Futura's EPA mileage estimates—with 
2.3 litre engine and manual 4-speed — 
are the highest of any car in its class. Of 
course, your actual mileage may vary 
depending on how you drive, your car's 
condition and optional equipment 
Calif, ratings are lower. Futura is also 
available with 3.3 litre 6-cylinder and 
5.0 litre V-8 engines. 


$4291 as shown 

Futura's sticker price excluding taxes, 
title and destination charges. 

Visit your local Ford Dealer for a 
personal test drive. And find out 
what's ahead for 1978...and beyond. 
The new Futura. 


FORD FAIRMONT 
FUTURA 


FORD DIVISION 












Lower in tar than 
all the other lights 


JO FILTER 
CIGARETTES 


7 mg. "tar", 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Decisions... decisions... Make your decision 

PAH MALL 


PAULMAU 

EXTRA LIGHT 


’ mgs OR 


CESS AV P ERC 


It 4 

The only low-tar filter with Pall Mall taste and flavor 


Only 7mg. tar 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 















Don't just caulk it. 
Give it the GE Silicone Seal. 




Seals and bonds 
roofing edges. 


Seals windows 
and storm windows. 


Seal 
waterproofs 
gutters. 


Seals joints 
permanently. 


Flexible, waterproof General Electric Silicone 
Rubber Caulk. It's 100% pure silicone rubber compound 
Silicone. Unlike any other kind of caulk and seal 
on the market today. 

It seals completely and permanently— 
to almost any surface in and around your house. It won't 
dry out. So it doesn't shrink. Or crack. Or peel. 

Or fall out. And it resists temperature extremes as low 
as -65°F and as high as 500°F. 

It comes in white, black, clear, and metallic, 

It comes in a long-lasting plastic cartridge. And now it comes 
with a new resealable cap. So you can use a 
little-and not have to waste the rest. 

Whatever needs caulking, 

give it the GE Silicone Seal. With GE Silicone Rubber Caulk. 
It goes better around windows. It goes better around 
doors. It goes better all around the house. 


Repairs and seals 
* l " r ninum siding. 

Seals and 

-icrproofs dooi 




GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Silicone Products Dept., General Electric Company, Waterford, New York 12188 
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Millions 
orAmeticans 
pay the price of 
high fidelity 
and don't get it. 


This year, almost three million 
Americans will go out looking for high 
fidelity and come home with nifty little 
compact stereos. 

Another four hundred thousand 
will put their hard earned money into 
massive fruitwood consoles. 

And still others will spend almost 
$240 million on cheap "private label" 
components. 

A lot of the money these people 
spend will be wasted. Mainly because 
they won't be getting the high fidelity 
they think they're paying for. 

They'll be getting electronics that 
are often no better than what's in your 
kitchen radio. 

And the pity is that for about the 


same money, they could have had the 
real thing. 

What is high hdelity? 

The minute you hear high fidelity, 
you'll know what it's all about. 

Real high fidelity is an experience 
It's hearing, and feeling music the way 
you've probably never heard or felt it 
before. The way you can usually only 
experience it at a live performance. 

The only high fidelity equipment 
made today that can give you these 
experiences are separate brand name 
components. Separate turntables, 
receivers, speakers and tape decks, 
each designed to do its one job perfectly 

Each built by companies who 



NUkKE THINGS GREENER ON YOUR SIDE OF THE FENCE. 

If you’d like having the kind of lawn that’s the envy of the neighborhood 
\ j ^ —along with the time to enjoy it—climb aboard a Cadet® Riding Mower. 

F- i Like al ' International Harvester power lawn products, it comes to you with 

a well-earned reputation for professional results. You ride in comfort 
I while the machine does the work—makes hairpin turns around trees and 
My mn shrubs, cuts the lawn like an expert. 

^ Three different models to choose from, including this 8-horse Cadet 

85 Bagger Special. See them in person at your IH dealer. 

FOR PROFESSIONAL RESULTS, TRUST* SEASONED HAND. ■ 


Free Garden Gloves like these, while supplies last. Just visit 
a participating IH dealer for a product demo. 







WjW J/WAX CREATES 

W CAR-PLATE. 

THE RUST-RESISTANT 
AUTO WAX. 


Now you can put on rust resistance every time 
you shine your car. Because newJ/Wax Car-Plate 
is specially formulated to bond to the surface of 
your car—helping to seal out the moisture, salt, 
dirt, and air pollutants that cause surface rust in 
nicks and scratches. 


Tested and proven on the road and in the lab. 

We applied Car-Plate and leading liquid 
waxes to car-door panels stripped down to bare 
metal, and ran the car through the corroding 
ocean salt surf* On the road, we ran 30 test cars in 
varying weather conditions In the lab, we subjected 
waxed metal panels to temperature, humidity, and 
salt-fog tests Results -Car-Plate resists surface rust 
better than any other leading wax liquids or pastes 
And Car-Plate puts a dazzling, face-in-the- 
fender shine on your car. A more Dnlliant shine 
than any other leading waxes, accord¬ 
ing to accepted lab tests 

Get a great shine and a lot 
more—pick up Car-Plate, the ■■ 

rust-resistant auto wax 


Y Next time 
you wax, put on 
rust-resistance 
with the shine. 


Put on new 

CAR-PI.ATE 


CAUTOtrrtwJ* 


Li 

u 
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n 
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1 CAR PLATE ■ 

1 UNPROTECTED * 






& I See It 



by DAVID J. WRIGHT 


WHEN THE TEENY WEENY LEAGUE PLAYS 
BALL, THE COACH RUNS FOR HIS LIFE 

The Olympics it’s not. Gladiators and 
lions it’s not. It also bears little resem¬ 
blance to a game between the Yankees 
and the Dodgers. 

It’s called Sparky League, Pee Wee 
Baseball, Little Teeny Weeny League and 
any number of names that vary from 
community to community. The rules 
aren’t written down but they’re all about 
the same: the 7-, 8- and 9-year-olds sim¬ 
ply beat the pajamas out of the ball for 
four innings or so and hope they’ve 
scored as many runs as they can without 
disabling their coach. 

Our 8-year-old daughter played her 
first game last year. The other team got 
40 runs in four innings and was robbed 
on the last play of the game when the 
catcher on our team actually hung onto 
an outfield throw to prevent three more 
runs from scoring. 

Our team won 45-40. Jennifer played 
for the Tigers, who finished the season 
with a 6-5-1 record and one rainout. 
They tied the last game of the season in 
the last inning when their last batter 
popped up to the infield and drove in 
two runs. The score was 35-35. 

There is one really dangerous position 
on the field—pitcher. The pitcher, who 
is the coach of the team at bat, under- 
hands the baseball toward the plate from 
a few feet away and then runs for his 
life. If the ball doesn’t hit him, the bat 
might. Last year, one coach had two 
broken ribs. Another took a shot off his 
forehead. 

Each team (all 15 or 20 batters—there 
is no set limit) bats around once each in¬ 
ning and then takes its turn in the field, 
no matter how many outs have been 
made. Walks aren’t allowed, strikeouts 
are ignored and foul balls don’t count, 
even if somebody catches them. More of¬ 
ten they hit cars and babies. 

A lot of scoring can occur when the 
last batter takes his turn. If he hits the 


ball, everybody on base is allowed to keep 
running until somebody who has man¬ 
aged to hold onto the ball runs in and 
touches home plate. 

I watched two practice games and 
about nine of the 12 regular-season games 
that Jennifer played. I saw three triple 
plays, and one that could have been a 
quadruple play except the ball rolled 
under a car. 

One redefines one’s baseball terms at 
Sparky League. A home run occurs when 
a batter makes it all the way around the 
bases, no matter how many errors are 
committed. Most home runs come on 
ground balls to the infield. 

The first home run I saw in Sparky 
League came on a grounder to short. The 
shortstop put his glove down, turned his 
head, closed his eyes and jumped in the 
air. The ball went under him toward an¬ 
other kid, who fell down. The outfielder 
ran in. picked up the ball and threw it 
over the fence. 

Another kid hit a routine grounder to 
the second baseman, who caught it and 
threw to first, too late to get the runner 
who was on his way to second. The first 
baseman caught the ball and threw it over 
the second baseman’s head. While he 
chased the ball, the batter headed for 
third and just beat the throw, never 
stopped and headed for home. The third 
baseman caught the ball and heaved it 
to the catcher, who dropped it four times. 
Home run. 

One problem in Sparky League is con¬ 
centration. The assumption is that if the 
ball doesn’t come right at the shortstop’s 
glove, he figures he’s out of the play until 
the next batter is up. 

Waving at parents is another problem, 
especially for the outfielders, who often 


have little to do the whole game. At bat 
they sometimes hit the ball and wave at 
Daddy on the way to first base. Daddy 
cringes, the kid is out at first, and the 
coach spits tobacco at the third-base line. 

The newer players have particular 
trouble with fly balls, both catching them 
and running the bases when they are hit. 
The minute the ball is hit, the runners 
take off, and nothing in the world can 
bring them back to their bases. Usually 
the kid who fields the ball tags every¬ 
body in sight. Two or three will be his 
own teammates and the others are gen¬ 
erally base runners not sure where they’re 
supposed to be. This accounts for un¬ 
assisted triple plays. 

The shortstop, for instance, may catch 
a pop fly, run to second and tag the play¬ 
er running toward third and the player 
running toward second. 

If he throws the ball to the second 
baseman, however, chances are every¬ 
body will score because the ball will end 
up either in right field or across the street 
in somebody’s garden. 

The purpose of Sparky League is to 
teach kids what baseball is all about. 1 
don’t think anybody would even keep 
track of the runs if it weren’t for the par¬ 
ents, who sit around on car hoods and 
in lawn chairs whooping it up and yell¬ 
ing things like, “What’s the score?” and, 
“Throw the ball, throw the ball” and, 
“Cover second, cover second.” 

The whole thing is very democratic, 
which accounts for the large number of 
girls who take part. I don’t know yet if 
Jennifer will want to try for Little League, 
though. She also takes gymnastics, and 
that is why her Sparky League coach gets 
mildly upset every time she stands on 
her head near second base. end 
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There's a big difference 
between drinking bourbon 
and enjoying bourbon. 

Why 30 minutes is a must when savoring Walker s DeLuxe. 



Drinking doesn't require 
much thought. 

You raise a glass to your 
lips. Then swallow. 

That's fine for water. 
Certainly not for Whlkers 
DeLuxe Bourbon. 

This bourbon takes time. 

In fact we feel you need 
at least 30 minutes to enjoy 
Vtelkers DeLuxe thoroughly. 

That's because you don't 
drink it. You sip it. You savor it. 

Of course, all alcoholic 
beverages should be treated 
with the same respect. 

However, vihlkers DeLuxe 
is special. We age it a full eight 
years. It matures to a superb, 
well-rounded smoothness 
and rich flavor that's hard 
to find elsewhere. 

Sip it and savor it 
and Whlker's DeLuxe 
Bourbon will give you 
rewards worth taking the 
time to appreciate. 


WALKER’S 

DE LUXE BOURB ON 

AGED 3 YEARS 


01977 HIRAM WALKER A SONS INC . PEORIA. IL • STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 36/80 PROOF 










care about music. Like Pioneer. 

You don't have to be an expert 
to buy it. 

Just go to any reputable high 
fidelity dealer. A dealer who not only 
carries brands like Pioneer, but who also 
features a separate soundroom for you 
to sit back and really listen to the 
equipment. 

Tell the salesman how much you 
want to spend, how big your room is, 
and what kind of music you usually 
listen to. 

If he starts talking about ohms or 
microfarads, ask him to be quiet. You're 


not interested in hearing about ohms or 
microfarads. You're interested in hearing 
music. 

Compare the sound of Pioneer's 
hi fi components to components made 
by any other quality hi fi company. 

We think that you'll not only hear 
how incredible music can sound on 
good hi fi components in general, but 
that you'll also hear why Pioneer 
components, in particular, have become 
number one today with people who care 
about music. 

And isn't that why you want to buy 
high fidelity equipment in the first 
place? Because you care about music? 
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It means comfort every 
step of the way 

When your high performance ath¬ 
letic shoes include Poron* 4000 
cushion insole materials, comfort 
goes on and on. 

Cushioning lasts. Shock absorp¬ 
tion lasts. Feet remain dry and cool 
because breathablllty lasts. And all 
tor the entire life ot the shoe. 

Keep a step ahead. Buy athletic 
shoes with Poron* 4000 cushion in¬ 
sole materials. They not only provide 
unmatched comfort — they just 
won't quit until your shoes do. 


ROGERS 


ROGERS CORPORATION 

Rogers, Connecticut 06263 


LETTER FROM THE PUJIBILIISIHIER 


As Frank Deford observes on page 92. 
“Opening Day means spring ... buds 
spreading and jackets unbuttoning ... 
rubber bands being released from 
neat’s-foot-oiled baseball mitts that had 
been held tight around a ball all win¬ 
ter.” Springtime also is when the na¬ 
tion’s baseball experts blossom forth 
with their predictions for the season. 

The four SI experts who prepared 
the scouting reports starting on page 
52 have joined the vernal chorus (see 
chart). And as any expert reader might 
have predicted, no two agreed on who 
will win the World Series. 

Larry Keith, who scouted the NL 
East and picked Philadelphia in that di¬ 
vision, thinks the Yankees will win the 
World Series again. “You have to like 
any team with a rotation of Andy Mes- 
sersmith. Ken Holtzman. Sparky Lyle 


kecs—but only if the fifth game ends 
in the eighth inning. 

Philadelphians may find solace in 
Ron Fimrite’s hunch that a world cham¬ 
pionship banner will fly over Veterans 
Stadium on Opening Day 1979. He 
picks Cincinnati in his NL West scout¬ 
ing report, but he reckons that the Phil¬ 
lies’ pitching will bring the National 
League pennant to the East for the first 
time since 1973. In the AL West, Kan¬ 
sas City and California will stay close— 
but just behind—the Texas Millionaires 
in what Fimrite figures will be the best 
race of all. 

Jim Kaplan, who scouted the AL 
East, predicts that the Royals will win 
it all because “nobody wants to see 
Freddie Patek crying in the dugout 
again.” Besides, says Kaplan, Kansas 
City’s most likely Series opponents, the 





Keith 


AL EAST 

New York" 

New York 

New York* 

New York* 

AL WEST 

Texas 

Kansas City* 

Texas 

Kansas City 

NL EAST 

Philadelphia* 

Philadelphia’ 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

NL WEST 

Cincinnati 

Los Angeles 

Cincinnati* 

Cincinnati* 

SERIES 

Philadelphia 

Kansas City 

New York 

Cincinnati 


•PLAYOFF WINNER 


and Gil Patterson,” says Keith, who ob¬ 
viously figures toe regular New York ro¬ 
tation will again be beset by injuries. If 
it is, the Yanks might consider making 
a deal with Keith’s choice in the AL 
West, Texas, which he favors because 
it is “the only team with two pitchers 
who make house calls—Dock Ellis and 
Doc Medich.” If New York can keep 
its rotation of Guidry, Figueroa, Hunt¬ 
er, et ai. healthy, Keith thinks it will 
meet the Reds in the World Series. 

Joe Marshall, whose scouting report 
tells why Kansas City should win the 
AL West, picks Cincinnati to beat New 
York in the Series, predicting that 
“Tom Terrific’s return to New York will 
humble the Yankees. ” As for the Amer¬ 
ican League playoffs, Marshall allows 
that Kansas City can beat the Yan- 


Phillies, “play so badly in champion¬ 
ship games that they can’t even get a 
good decision from the umpires.” 

In an effort to get at least two pre¬ 
dictors who favored the same team, De- 
ford was invited to submit what we 
hoped would be the tie-breaking 
choice. Does he like the Yankees? Or 
the Royals? Or the Phillies? Or the 
Reds? Nope. He picks Texas, because 
“Billy Hunter, who brought them along 
so fast late last season, will be their man¬ 
ager from Opening Day on.” 

That narrows our world champion 
picks to five teams out of 26. Beyond 
that, the choice is yours. 
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We at Farmers think 
it’s only fair to give auto 
insurance discounts to 
good students, non- 
smokers (who haven’t 
smoked in two or more 
years), good drivers 
between the ages of 
30 and 60, and even 
multiple-car families. 
Why? Because they tend 
to have better driving 
records, fewer accidents, 


and generally are inclined 
to be more responsible 
behind the wheel. And 
we have a growing 
concern that they be 
rewarded. So if you 
belong to one of these 
groups, check the availa- 

Keysto 
d saving on 
auvo 

insurance. 


bility of a discount in your 
area. Your Farmers agent 
will give you the fast, fair, 
friendly service our custo¬ 
mers have appreciated for 
the past 50 years. And he 
may have some good news 
for you about savings. 

FARMERS 

INSURANCE 

GROUP 

We have a growing concern for you. 









27 ways to enjoy a brief escape at Tan-Tar-A, 
sparkling playground of Mid-America. 


Come to the most exciting 
year-round resort in the 
Midwest, on the shores of 
the beautiful Lake of the 
Ozarks. Lost year, 90,000 
visitors discovered that a 
brief escape at Marriott's 
Tan-Tar-A has a lot more 
sparkle than most two- 
week vacations. 

Read about the 27 ways 
you can enjoy Tan-Tar-A, 
Then, to make your reserva¬ 
tions, call o professional— 
your travel agent. Or call 
toll free: 800-228-9290 




l.Swim in our tropical 
indoor pool. Or pick one 
of four outdoor pools. Or 
go jump in the lake. 

2.Sail on the lake. Pad- 







I.Stroll on 550 acres of 
rolling countryside. 

4. Play golf on our fabu¬ 
lous 9-hole "Hidden 
Lake"golf course. 

5. Play tennis on 3 air- 
conditioned indoor courts, 
or 6 outdoor courts. 

f>. Dine elegantly in our 
distinctive restaurants. 

7. Ride horseback on 4 
miles of trails. 

8. Bowl in our eight-lane 
alley. 

*J. Go fishing. Ourguides 
know all the best spots. 


IS. Play billiards in a 
7-table hall with a cozy 
fireplace. 

!(>. Enjoy live entertainment 
—and dancing, every night. 

17. Send your children to 
our playroom. Let your 
preteens enjoy games, 
hikes, and handicrafts. 

18. Choose one of five tav¬ 
erns and cocktail lounges. 
Ml Play ping-pong. 

20. Play shuffleboard. 

21. Ploy horseshoes 

22. Watch TV—including a 
closed-circuit channel and 
in-room 
movies. 




\ 


2$. Shop at spectacular 
Market Lane— 18 quaint 
shops on Qn Early Ameri¬ 
can mall. 

24. Improve your golf 
indoors with Golf-o-mat. 

25. Sunbathe on our out¬ 
door plazas. 

2(>.Cruise on excursion 
boats. 


27. Enjoy special events- 
like bridge, ping-pong 
tournaments, cooking 
demonstrations, 
and fashion 
shows. 




10. Ski on a gentle slope, 
then rest in our ski lodge. 
Our snowmaking equip¬ 
ment and natural snowfall 
gave us 72 ski days last 
winter. 

11. Water-ski on the lake. 

12. Work out in our health 
spa—sauna, massage, 
hydrotherapy, and exer¬ 
cise equipment. 

13. Unwind in deluxe 
accommodations. 

14. Skate on our huge 
indoor rink. 


A\arnotts. 

Resort 

Osage Beach. Missouri 65065 
















"You hear the roadhouse 
before you see it—the 
amplified four-four beat of 
country music pounding 
like surf through the 
woods, silencing the bull¬ 
frogs, setting the beards of 
Spanish moss dancing on 
the trees that fringe the 
two-lane blacktop. The 
parking lot is jammed with 
pickups, most of them 
costly 4-WDs with cus¬ 
tomized paint jobs. Men 
reel and glare and slosh beer 
on themselves as they stag¬ 
ger around the veranda— 
skinny, sunburnt men in 
Levi's and workshirt, with 
scuffed cowboy boots and 
baseball caps cocked back 
on their foreheads to reveal 
the badge of the farmer: 
that blanched expanse of 
skin where the cap has 
shaded the face, babyhood 
pallor above the sun- 
blackened snoose-bulging 
jaws. Half shot with drink, 
they wear the faces of Con¬ 
federate dead in Mathew 
Brady photographs.” 


Where did this appear? The New 
Yorker? Harper's? Rolling Stone? 
No, it's from Nowhere Fast by 
Robert F. Jones, a piece about Oak¬ 
land's Kenny Stabler in Sports 
Illustrated, where the people in 
sports are as fascinating as the 
games they play. 

dilute 000 oe(MM] 

We are sports in print. 


IN 1972 A LEGEND 
LIT MY GRENADIER. 




ONE BEAUTIFUL 

SMOKING 

EXPERIENCE. 


If I was nervous it was under¬ 
standable. After all, this was my first 
all-star game. And there I was in the 
National League locker 
room suiting up with 
half of baseball's 
superstars, too nervous 
to even light my cigar. 

But the excitement really started 
out on the field. 53,000 Atlanta fans 
let out a roar of welcome that made 
my ears ring. You see. it was their 
first all-star game, too. 

Then as each all-star was in¬ 
troduced, the crowd's cheers 
grew louder. 

I didn't think a crowd could 
make any more noise. Not until 
the legends on our team were in¬ 
troduced. For our center fielder, one 
of baseball's all-time greats, the 
fans shouted and cheered until I 
was sure the place was going to fall 
down. For our right fielder, who 
played for Atlanta, and at that time 
was getting close to breaking the 
all-time home run record, the roar 
was twice as loud and twice as long. 
And he got the same tumultuous 
ovation in the sixth inning when he 
hit a two-run homer. 

I went to the mound in the eighth 
with the score tied three-all I al¬ 
lowed no runs, one hit, and struck 
out four. In the tenth inning 
our small, but mighty, second 
baseman singled home 
the winning run, mak¬ 
ing me the winning 
pitcher in my first 
all-star game. You know, 

I was thrilled to be an 
all-star. And more thrilled 
to be the winning pitcher. 

But the biggest thrill 
was when one of the 
legends patted me 
on the shoulder and 
said, "Nice game, 

Tug," and lit a match 
for me to light my 
Grenadier. 

What a beautiful 
feeling. What a 
beautiful smoke. 


Tug McGraw 
Pitcher 
Philadelphia 
Phillies 






REGGIE JACKSON 
DRIVES A 


Reggie appre¬ 
ciates the finer 
things in life. 

He has a collection of 
fine cars, including a 
Rolls-Royce, but the car 
he really depends on is 
his VW Rabbit. Why? 


■ ■ "Because it holds ev¬ 
erything I want it to hold. And it 
does everything I want it to do.” 

That's high praise, coming 
from a man who re-wrote 
baseball history. And who can 
clearly afford to drive any car 
(or cars) he pleases. 

It’s also high praise coming 
from a man who's 6' 2," weighs 
210 pounds and doesn't like his 
style cramped. By any body or 
anything. 

We understand exactly why 
he's so impressed: Rabbit has 
more trunk space and glass 
area than a Cadillac Seville. 
And more people room than 
40 other cars on the market. 

Reggie knows enough 


about cars to appreciate 
Rabbit’s front-wheel drive for 
better tracking, especially in 
bad weather. To say nothing of 
front disc brakes, an indepen¬ 
dent stabilizer rear axle and 
rack-artd-pinion steering. 

He also knows magic when 
he sees it: his Rabbit T is the 
only car he could buy that has 
seat belts that actually put 
themselves on. 

Ifs an impressive list, to say 
the least. But Reggie, in his own 
way, says it most: 

The only one I ha veto impress 
-is me.” 

VOLKSWAGEN 
DOES IT 
AGAIN 

© 





















by BRUCE ALLEN 


A ROUND-HEADED KID ON THE MOUND! 
A BEAGLE AT SHORT! GOOD GRIEF! 

Any list of paramount blockheads must in¬ 
clude Charlie Brown, the hero of Sandlot 
Peanuts (Holt. Rinehart and Winston. 
S9.95), a retrospective collection of Charles 
Schulz cartoons that document Charlie’s ca¬ 
reer as pitcher and manager of "the losingest 
team in the history of baseball." Charlie’s own 
ineptness is aggravated by a squad that fea¬ 
tures a beagle at shortstop, a second base- 
man with a blanket and a leftfieldcr who's 
still on the bottle. Charlie remains only semi- 
daunted. even though "My team hates me. 

I’m a lousy pitcher, my stomach hurts_I 

don’t know why I play this game.... If there’s 
an earthquake and the other team is swal¬ 
lowed up. we might win by default." 

These inner struggles take place in a closed 
world in which we never sec grown-ups or 
many of the opponents who roll up astro¬ 
nomical scores. Yet the outside world can in¬ 
trude. as in the sequence in which Snoopy 
challenges Henry Aaron in an attempt to be 
the first to break Babe Ruth's home-run rec¬ 
ord. Lucy howls, 'it’ll be a disgrace. You’re 
not even human." Ignoring her and his hate 
mail, the canine slugger ruminates. "I just 
want to be a credit to my breed." 

But the focus is usually on Charlie Brown’s 
doomed efforts to raise his team to respect¬ 
ability in the face of mushrooming imped¬ 
iments and embarrassments that confront him 
at the pitcher's mound. His shortstop wants 
his dog dish filled. Lucy, who plays outfield 
like an irritable dowager, offers criticism or. 
worse, advice, such as her suggestion to try a 
field goal. Even his big league hero. Joe Shla- 
botnik. loses his managerial job for putting 
the squeeze on with the bases empty. Charlie 
Brown doesn't even get sent to the showers 
(“/ have to take a bath"). Worst of all. when 
he’s out of action his team starts winning. 

Along with the humor. Schulz offers 
rueful comments on the human condition. 
When Lucy says. "Look at it this way. Char¬ 
lie Brown ... we learn more from losing than 
we do from winning." he replies. ’’That makes 
me the smartest person in the world ." 

Schulz has been tracing the sporting lives of 
his Peanuts since the '50s. so the material is fa¬ 
miliar. but it remains unfailingly appealing. 
Indeed, it’s safe to call Sandlot Peanuts a mi¬ 
nor classic of American sports humor—if you 
can call it humor. When Charlie Brown, in¬ 
tending to motivate his troops, declares. "The 
way a person performs upon the field may be 
the same way he performs in the game of 
life," he terrifies them. Good grief end 



It always comes 


you carry clout. . . ^ 

' In hotels. In restaurants. On 

planes, and in stores. ' \ 

Clout is a Master Charge card.\ 
- The number one catfd, Used by 
•more people, in more places, to 
buy more things than any other 
card in the world. 

^To get your card, just apply at 
any bank displaying 
the Master Charge sign. Relax.. 
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Some after dinner ideas for 
enjoying our brandy. 


J[ Tradition oj 
Quality S>J. 
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T he well-aged mellowness of 
The Christian Brothers Brandy 
makes any after dinner drink 
delicious. 

Like Venetian Coffee. Its so 
much more than ordinary coffee 
and easy to make. Start with one 
or two jiggers of The Christian 

brothers Brandy, hot coffee and 
one teaspoon of sugar. Then, top 
with whipped cream. 


Or, enjoy Cafe Royale. Its as 

easy to make as Venetian Coffee. 
A jigger or two of The Christian 
Brothers Brandy. Hot coffee, and a 
twist of lemon.Then, sweeten to 
taste. 

And, if you want to enjoy the 
rich, mellow taste of The Christian 

Brothers Brandy Lifer IR flic 
evening, serve a Mexicali. Its as 
delicious as it sounds, and it's 


W 

Tnnae with two pg ^ 

The Christian Brothers Brandy, 

one parr coffee liqueur. Serve in a 
snifter over ice. 

Try these after dinner ideas tor 
enjoying The Christian Brothers 
Brandy, or create your own. 

When you start with the rich, 

fflsllsw taifg sf The Ghrisfian 

Brothers Brandy the result is 
always delicious. 


From The Christian Brothers of California. 








"Footloose 

by JEANNETTE BRUCE 


NO MORE RIDES ON AN ELEPHANT. THANK 
YOU. BUT I D WALK A MILE ON A CAMEL 


My invitation this year to participate in the 
Ringling Bros, and Barnum & Bailey “annu¬ 
al animal walk” is worded more cleverly 
(“You are cordially invited to enjoy a Close 
Encounter of the Herd Kind") than the one 
of several years ago, which stated simply that 
I could help celebrate the opening of the cir¬ 
cus in New York City by riding an elephant 
from the railroad yard to Madison Square 
Garden. I accepted that invitation and quick¬ 
ly discovered that there arc two prerequisites 
for a comfortable journey on a pachyderm— 
a backside of reinforced steel and a leg spread 
like the wingspan of an eagle. Media types 
from newspapers, magazines and TV net¬ 
works took part in the ride that year, and 
when it was over most of us thought we might 
never walk again. 

I also once rode a non-circus elephant in 
the jungles of Nepal. U was provided with a 
howdah. or basket, in which one rode. That 
was a horrible trip, too, even in the basket, 
for it lasted two hours and the gait of an el¬ 
ephant is uneven, to put it as kindly as pos¬ 
sible. with no two legs moving in a discern¬ 
ible rhythm. The sensation is that of 
maintaining one's balance on lop of a vol¬ 
cano that is about to erupt. 

A trotting horse has something of the same 
unsettling gait—at least for the novice who 
has not learned to post—for it moves one 
front leg and the opposite hind leg in unison, 
producing an up-and-down motion that can 
be jarring. A pacing horse, a rare thing to 
ride nowadays, has a smoother gait, because 
it has been trained with hobbles to move its 
front and hind legs on the same side simul¬ 
taneously. But such locomotion, unlike the 
trot, is unnatural. Take the hobbles off and 
pacers often go back to the way nature ar¬ 
ranged for them to move. Still, if Barnum & 
Bailey were to offer me a pacer this time, I 
might accept. Or, better yet, a camel, such as 
the onej once rode in Africa. A camel is com¬ 
fortable. It is one of only two animals that I 
know of (the other is the cat—from tabby to 
lion) that pace naturally, with front and hind 
legs on the same side moving in smooth con¬ 
cert. Because one rides sidesaddle on a camel, 
in front of the hump, the effect is more like 
the gentle swaying of a rocking chair than 
the earthquake tremor of an elephant. 

Because this year's circus elephant won’t 
be any easier to straddle than the one that 
did me in before, I wrote Ringling Bros, and 
Barnum & Bailey a courteous but firm thanks 
but no thanks. With no camels available, I’ll 
stick to riding the most comfortable animal I 
know—my Volkswagen Rabbil. end 


Ayoung used car. 

If Avis owned it first, 
you’ll be happy 
to own it second. 



An Avis 
Rent A Car 

is sparkling and in good mechanical condition at all 
times. Our maintenance program makes sure of that. 

Now Avis will sell you a car like this. As an Avis 
Young Used Car. The pick of our rental fleet. 

Young Used Cars are great buys. First of all 
because they're loaded with the features you want: like 
air conditioning, automatic transmission, power steer¬ 
ing and brakes, radio and more. 

Next, we've given most of them 
an Avis limited power train warranty/ 
good for 12,000 miles or one year, 
whichever comes first. 

Avis has a variety of '77’s and 
'76’s at nationwide locations. 

Plus fine 2- and 3-year-old 
Avis-leased cars available at 
a few locations. 

What will it cost you 
to own a Young Used 
Car? Surprisingly, less 
than you think. 

Now put it all 
together: A good price 
on a good car. Ollered 
by the nationwide 
organization you can 
depend on. That’s got 
to make you happy. 



For nearest location, 
cal! toll free 800-331-1212. 


Ybung Used Cars. 
For Sale. 













HOWTO ENJOY 
OUTDOOR LIVING 
THE CHARMGLOW WAY. 

REAL BARBEQUE FLAVOR. ALL YOU MISS IS THE MESS. 

Charmglow* Barbeques use reusable Charm-Rok* briquets instead of 
charcoal. Meat juices drip on them, send up smoke for real barbe- 
que flavor. 

Heats up fast. And Charm-Rok briquets are self-cleaning. No messy 
clean-up. No messy, smelly starter fluid. 

Your choice of natural gas, LP gas, or electric. Permanent or mobile 
installations. 

WIPE OUT PESTY NIGHT-FLYING INSECTS WITH RID-O-RAY. 

Put a Rid-O-Ray Electric Bug Killer in the rear of your yard. "Black light" 
blue lamp (pictured in background) lures insects likea magnet. Kills them 
electrically. No harmful sprays, odors, or poisons. Safe for everyone- 
except the bugs. 

See Charmglow Barbeques and Rid-O-Ray Electric Bug Killers at your 
Charmglow dealer. 

PRODUCTS 

(g. 1978 Charmglow Products, Div. of Beatrice Foods Co, 



ARTTALK 


by BILL VERIGAN 


A CLOSET WORLD SERIES HERO RUNS 
A GALLERY DEVOTED TO SPORTING LIFE 

The paintings in the windows of other art gal¬ 
leries crowded along New York City’s 57lh 
Street are unmistakably by Picasso and Mir6 
and Monet. Those in the Spectrum Fine Art 
Gallery at 30 W. 57th are unmistakably of 
Willie Wood and Christy Mathewson and 
Jack Dempsey. The Spectrum is devoted to 
spectator spom. and Bill Goff, its 31-year- 
old director, has covered its walls with pain l- 
ing : and drawings of athletes and the games 
they play. 

Like many of us. Goff is a latent middle¬ 
weight champion, a closet World Series hero. 
In the gallery he keeps a high school year¬ 
book. Cheltenham. Pa.. 1964. The pages flip 
automatically to the place he wants. 

"That’s me.” says Goff, pointing to a face 
in the third row of a photograph of the foot¬ 
ball team. His finger moves to the first row. 
"And that’s Reggie Jackson. The number was 
44 even then.” 

Opening the Spectrum was a labor of love 
for a frustrated jock whose family is in the 
art business (his mother owns a gallery on 
Long Island). Now when he is at work. Buck 
Buchanan watches menacingly from the side¬ 
lines while across the room Primo Camera 
gropes for support with flapping arms as he 
goes down. 

The art changes with the seasons. Goff 
opened the gallery last summer with a show 
featuring baseball. Then came one on foot¬ 
ball (curiously, five of the artists whose works 
were shown were women): hockey and bas¬ 
ketball share space in the spring exhibition. 
Many of the artists—such as Thomas Hart 
Benton. Raoul Dufy, Guy Penc du Bois and 
Rockwell Kent—are familiar to museum go¬ 
ers. but Goff gets a special satisfaction from 
uncovering less recognized artists who have 
done work with a sports theme. 

For example, he discovered a series of 
lithographs of classic fights propped up in 
cracked frames in a newsstand. They turned 
out to have been done by a Navy admiral 
named George Webster Golinkin. 

Goff is also arranging an exhibition called 
"Athlete sis Artist" for present and former 
athletes who have tried their hands at paint¬ 
ing and sculpture. Many have a gentle touch 
with a brush. Several, including former Den¬ 
ver Bronco Offensive Guard Ernie Barnes 
and Dartmouth All-America lacrosse player 
Joe Wilder, have already had works in the 
Spectrum. 

The result is a gallery with something for al¬ 
most everyone, the sports fan who knows 
nothing about art. the art connoisseur who 
knows nothing about sports. end 







SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


THE PITS 

To call Kansas State the pits in college 
football would be an understatement. 
Last season the Wildcats were 1-10, mak¬ 
ing their alltime record 271-417-38, the 
worst of any major college. In addition, 
21 freshmen players staged a brief boy¬ 
cott last fall, complaining they weren’t 
getting enough playing time, two varsity 
players were accused and later convicted 
of raping a coed in the athletic dorm, 
and with two games remaining. Coach 
Ellis Rainsberger resigned under pressure 
after some players were deliberately mis- 
identified in a junior-varsity game in an 
effort to preserve their redshirt status. 

Jim Dickey, an assistant at North Car¬ 
olina, took the K-State job last Decem¬ 
ber. “I’m lucky,” he said. “I really be¬ 
lieve that. 1 believe good things are going 
to happen to me.” 

Dickey should be so lucky. Last week 
the Big Eight placed the Wildcats’ foot¬ 
ball program on conditional probation 
for exceeding the 30 scholarship limit by 
13 last year. It turns out that President 
Duane Acker of K-State knew of this ir¬ 
regularity last December, when, after 
conferring with other university officials, 
he decided to atone by cutting back to 
only 17 scholarships this year, and in¬ 
formed the conference of this act of con¬ 
trition. Moreover, Dickey was told of 
these developments when he took the job, 
although public announcement of the 
scholarship shenanigans was not made 
until last week. 

Acker has appointed a committee 
to discover who handed out the ex¬ 
cess scholarships. Ex-Coach Rains¬ 
berger says, “Athletic Director Jersey 
Jermier would have been responsible 
for keeping track of the number of ath¬ 
letic grants-in-aid. The mix-up probably 
occurred when scholarships were granted 
to walk-ons at the end of the 1976 sea¬ 
son. At that time they were still shuf¬ 
fling players, dropping players from 
scholarships and giving scholarships to 
walk-ons who made the team.” Jermier 
refused comment on that assertion and 


on reports he himself might be fired. 

At week’s end, K-State got still an¬ 
other jolt when David Laurie, a phys-ed 
professor and former Wildcat football 
player, charged that the school had al¬ 
ready exceeded the allowable 20 spring 
practice sessions by holding indoor work¬ 
outs before the beginning of spring prac¬ 
tice. Dickey admitted “overzealousness" 
and ended outdoor practice after only 
five sessions. 

The Big Eight will hold a hearing on 
Kansas State’s excess scholarships next 
month, but it is not known if the confer¬ 
ence is contemplating imposing any pen¬ 
alties of its own. Schools that violate con¬ 
ference or NCAA rules are usually 
prohibited from going to bowls or ap¬ 
pearing on TV, but Kansas State is no 
candidate for either. And the Big Eight is 
not eager to make K-State any less com¬ 
petitive than it already is. Indeed, K-State 
is an embarrassment to the conference, 
both on the field and in the public eye. 

MORALITY PLAY 

The University Interscholastic League, 
which governs high school sports in Tex¬ 
as, has a strange set of values. Last week 
the UIL announced it would take no ac¬ 
tion against five basketball players from 
Wheatley High School in Houston, al¬ 
though they admitted they had stolen 
$150 from an Austin cafeteria and 12 
necklaces from a jewelry store just be¬ 
fore winning a record fifth state Class 
AAAA championship. “If we start get¬ 
ting ourselves involved in morals,” says 
UIL director Bailey Marshall, “we will 
be getting hammered to take a student 
off the team for having speeding tickets.” 

On the same day Marshall said this, an¬ 
other Wheatley student, Linda Williams, 
played her first varsity baseball game. Al¬ 
though the Houston school district does 
not offer girls’ softball, the UIL not only 
had barred Williams from the baseball 
team, but also threatened to make 
Wheatley forfeit any game in which she 
played. A federal judge ruled in her fa¬ 
vor, finding she had been denied her 


rights under the “equal protection" 
clause of the 14th Amendment. 

ACTION, CAMERA 

Let’s all wish a happy 50th anniversary 
to Neil P. Horne, a 74-year-old retired 
ad man in West Caldwell, N.J. For 50 
years, Horne’s hobby has been taking 16 
mm. movies of celebrities, many of them 
from the world of sports. It all began in 
1928 when Horne bought a camera “to 
take some home movies.” A former quar- 
ter-miler at Columbia, he arranged to 
meet Charlie Paddock—the sprinter 
known as “the world’s fastest human,” 
who was then appearing at a theater in 
Newark—at a local stadium. “I bought 
a tape from the five-and-dime store,” 
Horne says, “and I made some footage 



of Paddock doing his famous last-yard- 
age flying leap through the tape.” 

Since then, Horne has gone on to shoot 
2,137 more celebrities. He shot Thomas 
Lipton on his yacht and John McGraw 
in the Polo Grounds. He got George 
Gershwin playing Rhapsody in Blue on 
his own piano and Bernard Baruch sit¬ 
ting on a park bench. Babe Ruth was a 
big coup because, as Horne says, “I found 
that if I had Babe Ruth I was O.K. in 
sports.” Another coup was Dr. James 
Naismith. Horne heard from one of Nai- 
smith’s relatives that the doctor was stay¬ 
ing at New York’s Hotel Commodore. 
They met. but before they went up to 
continued 
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"/Etna, 
heal thyself.” 

In recent months, /Etna has been blunt in criticizing some expen¬ 
sive flaws in America’s health care system. 

Our bluntness has brought us, in return, equally blunt criticism 
of ourselves: 

A hospital administrator from Illinois says that /Etna’s own 



insurance plans have encouraged overuse of hospitals—since we 
pay for some procedures only when the insured person is hospital¬ 
ized, even though out-patient treatment might cost less. (He’s right. 
Some plans do this. V\fc need to work harder to change them!) 

Several doctors asked how we could claim to “give consumers 
a stake in holding down costs” when we’re still selling health 
insurance that has little or no deductible: 

Another physician says that skyrocketing malpractice insur¬ 
ance premiums have forced him to increase the charges to his 
patients . 3 

Another accuses /Etna of “scapegoatism” and “kicking the 
dog,” and a hospital representative contends “you attack us .” 3 

To these last charges we plead “not guilty.” Our criticism is 
aimed at the health care system and not at doctors or hospitals— 
although all participants (including /Etna) must share some respon¬ 
sibility. Most worthwhile changes in society bring with them strong 
disagreements and public debate. Slowing the runaway costs of this 
system needs open discussion now. Mna will keep focusing on the 
flaws we see. And we’ll keep welcoming—and responding to—the 
views of those who disagree with us most strongly. 


/Etna, , 

wants insurance to be affordable. 


•In the last few years we've 2 This is also true. Although 3 An increase, starting in the wrote along these lines: "/Etna, 
intensified our efforts to correct /Etna has been stressing the early 1970's, in the number and being a large company, can 
this imbalance: /Etna health in- value of deductibles and co-insur- size of liability suits caught in- afford to take pages in national 
surance plans are covering more ance since the mid-1950’s. the surers by surprise, and drasti- magazines and push its opin- 
and more kinds of out-patient physicians' criticism is fair: we cally forced up premiums to cover ions; I. as a private practitioner 
care. Examples: Post-hospital are still writing insurance plans legal costs, court awards and out- of medicine, obviously cannot!' 
convalescent facilities (since that have no deductibles for hos- of-court settlements. Part of the This advertisement is a recogni- 
1969); free-standing ambulatory pital charges. The pressure to solution, /Etna believes, is to re- tion of that point of view. But we 
surgical centers (since 1973);pre- "give the customer what he form an increasingly dis-tortcd don’t think that any of us in¬ 
admission testing (experimen- wants" is a constant in business, tort law system. This is a subject volved in the health care system 
tally since 1970 —now being /Etna, like most insurers, has as controversial and important can afford to overlook our own 
extended nationally); and post- given in to it too many times as the health care system itself, contribution to the problem. Each 
hospital home health care already when it may not have been in so- 4ln response to our earlier ad- of us should give some criticism, 
available in many plans ciety’s long-term interest. vertisements, several doctors takesome — and act on it 


LIFE & CASUALTY 


/Etna Life & Casualty. 
151 Farmington Avenue, 
Hartford. CT 06156 



SCORECARD continued 


the hotel roof for pictures. Horne remem¬ 
bered there was a sporting-goods store 
on the ground floor. He skedaddled down 
there and said, “The inventor of basket¬ 
ball is here. Could I borrow a basket¬ 
ball?" Horne got the ball and took it up 
to the roof where Naismith tossed it 
around for the camera. 

Horne's footage on celebrities is al¬ 
most endless. It averages 15 to 25 feel 
per celebrity and includes Connie Mack. 
Bill Tilden, Charles Dana Gibson. John 
D. Rockefeller, Gertrude Ederle. Secre¬ 
tarial winning the Triple Crown, Pope 
Pius XII, Ty Cobb, Henry Mancini, Bil¬ 
ly Sunday. Barbra Streisand. Toots Shor. 
Winston Churchill. Andy Pafko. F.D.R.. 
Joe Pepitone, Greta Garbo, Red Auer¬ 
bach, Thomas Edison, Jim Bunning (the 
day he pitched a perfect game), James J. 
Jeffries, Tex Rickard. Doc Blanchard, 
Howard Hughes, Joe Namath, Douglas 
MacArthur. Ben Hogan, Sunny Jim Fitz¬ 
simmons. Grantland Rice, Edgar Rice 
Burroughs. Edgar Guest (“as wholesome 
and genial as his poetry would indicate”), 
Liberace, Luis Tiant, John Philip Sousa, 
Spencer Tracy, Bobby Fischer, Huey 
Long and Gump Worsley. 

And Horne hasn't hung up his cam¬ 
era. Just this season he shot 164 NBA 
players. “The New Jersey Nets have been 
very kind to me,” he says. “They let me 
set up just outside the visiting locker 
room. I can now say I have every coach 
and the top players in this fine sport.” 

HYBRID 

If you cross a basketball with a snake, 
do you get a bouncing baby boa? 

FIGURING THE ANGLES 

In the Olympics and in international 
track and field meets, sophisticated elec¬ 
tronic devices are used to measure dis¬ 
tances in the throwing events. Now pro¬ 
fessor Dave Gibson of the University of 
Florida’s College of Engineering and a 
staff of professional and student survey¬ 
ors have come up with almost instant 
pole vault readings. 

Ordinarily, measuring the height of a 
vault is time-consuming, calling for a lad¬ 
der or cherry picker so the official can 
get up to the bar with his tape measure, 
but Gibson and his colleagues have been 
able to cut the time drastically by means 
of two theodolites and a small comput¬ 
er. The theodolites, used by surveyors to 
measure vertical and horizontal angles, 
are planted on tripods at a predetermined 


distance from the bar. and the angle read¬ 
ings are relayed to Gibson. He then 
punches the reading into the computer 
and gets a fast printout of the height to 
the lowest quarter inch. 

The system was successfully used at 
the recent Florida Relays, and Dick Dale 
of the College of Engineering says, “I 
watched one instance in which our peo¬ 
ple had figures in seconds, but because 
the height was approaching a record lev¬ 
el, the officials made their measurements 
in traditional fashion. They took 20 min¬ 
utes or more. Our numbers were exactly 
what they finally came up with. In an¬ 
other instance, the upright scale report¬ 
ed one height and we showed it was an 
inch low'. They corrected fast." 

SPANISH TOTE 

Floridians seem to be captivated by com¬ 
puters nowadays. A computerized tote 
system at Pompano Park allows a bettor 
to make 12 varieties of wagers on a sin¬ 
gle ticket from one window, at which the 
clerk can be both seller and cashier. For 
instance, a bettor can ask for a straight 
win, place or show bet, play a quinella 
or perfecta, and box or wheel a trifecta, 
all at once. And he can cash his ticket 
from the previous race at the same time. 

Nicknamed the “Spanish Tote,” the 
system is the creation of Juan de‘ la Cier- 
va, an inventor from Madrid. Pompano 
Park first tried it at its quarter-horse 
meeting last summer, then put the sys¬ 
tem into full gear for its current harness¬ 
racing season. The results have been 
spectacular. The meeting’s average han¬ 
dle is up from $293,000 last year to $359,- 
000 this season. The new prosperity has 
enabled Pompano to increase its purses 
to attract better horses, which in turn at¬ 
tract more patrons. 

However, the new system is not with¬ 
out its bugs. One night in January the 
computers broke down and Pompano 
had to run its J 2-race program without 
wagering, and refund admission money 
for some 7,000 bettors. But the track re¬ 
mains enthused. The next step in auto¬ 
mated betting will be do-it-yourself wa¬ 
gers, in which horseplayers will have 
their own accounts to bet with, similar 
to the automatic cash machines used by 
banks. 

One interesting side effect of the Pom¬ 
pano system: the floors are cleaner be¬ 
cause there are fewer tickets and the tick¬ 
ets that are sold are more likely to have 
a winner on them. That’s bad news for 


“stoopers,” who search the floors for win¬ 
ning tickets inadvertently discarded. 

THE OLD SHILL GAME 

Rod Hundley, who broadcasts New Or¬ 
leans Jazz games, was in Atlanta last 
week with the team when he was inter¬ 
viewed by a sportswriter for The Con¬ 
stitution. In the interview, Hundley 
called Jazz Coach Elgin Baylor “stub¬ 
born as hell... not a student of the game 
... lazy," and added that Baylor “doesn’t 
take as many time-outs as he should. A 
lot of time our players’ tongues are hang¬ 
ing out, and he doesn’t call time." The in¬ 
terview appeared on a day the Jazz lost 
to the Hawks in overtime, and the in¬ 
censed Baylor said the remarks upset 
both him and the team. “Hundley’s re¬ 
marks were ill-timed,” says Jazz chief op¬ 
erating officer Larry Hatfield, who fined 
Hundley an undisclosed amount. The fine 
is another reminder that although pro 
teams like the public to think their broad¬ 
casters are independent journalists, they 
often regard them as little more than 
shills. 

NOT SO HEADY EDDIE 

Eddie Stanky, who was known to look 
for the edge when he was playing and 
managing in the major leagues, is the 
baseball coach at the University of South 
Alabama. In the top of the first inning of 
the first of two games against the Uni¬ 
versity of New Orleans last week. Stanky, 
who was wearing a business suit and his 
red South Alabama hat, called from the 
dugout for the removal of Assistant 
Coach Tom Schwaner of New Orleans 
from the first-base coaching box. New 
Orleans Coach Ron Maestri was in the 
third-base box, and Stanky pointed out 
to the umpires that the collegiate rule 
book says a player has to coach at either 
first or third. 

After Schwaner left the field. Maestri 
shouted. “We can play like that, too!” 
So in the bottom half of the first, he told 
the plate umpire the rule book says the 
coach of a team must be dressed in a uni¬ 
form. Stanky had to leave. New Orleans 
won 10-3. For the second game, Stanky 
put on his uniform, and South Alabama 
won 6-4. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Father Vaughan Quinn, part-time goal¬ 
ie for a winning all-priest hockey team 
that plays in Michigan and Ontario: “We 
cheat like hell.” end 
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^ available from your telephone company. The Mickey Mouse Phone, o Wolt Disney Productions. 



Because Bell telephones give you 
all sorts of shapes and colors and styles 
to choose from. 

All Bell quality. And all kinds of 
customized calling services as well. 


So, you can get a phone that’s gen¬ 
uinely you, and still get a phone that’s 
genuine Bell. 

What could be more obvious? 

(2) Bell System 


There’s a big choice in telephones 
these days. But the choice doesn’t have 
to be difficult. 

To find the right style and the 
right quality, just come right to Bell. 


BE CHOOSEY 
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RED TAKEOVER continued 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERIC SCHWEIKARDT 



With Lauda gone. Reutemann is No. 1 at Ferrari. 


W ith 10 laps remaining in last Sun¬ 
day's U.S. Grand Prix West in Long 
Beach, Calif., the crowd began pressing 
more tightly around the pit of Mario 
Andretti. Andretti’s gold-and-black Lo¬ 
tus was in second place. 13 seconds be¬ 
hind the Ferrari of Carlos Reutemann. 
Having seen Mario move up from fifth 
position as three of the cars leading him 
dropped back or out of the race, the 
group's collective wish was that their 
man would somehow overtake Reute¬ 
mann and pull out his second straight 
win at Long Beach. 

An aura of high hopes and anticipa¬ 
tion seems to surround Andretti on the 
Formula I circuit, even when, as at this 
race, there is little reason for such en¬ 
thusiasm. The Ferrari hadn’t missed a 
beat for the first 70 laps of the 80-lap 
event, and it didn’t miss a beat for the 
final 10, as Reutemann led Andretti by 
11 seconds over the finish line and thus 
tied him in the points standing for the 
world driving championship at 18 apiece. 

The race had been Ferrari's from the 
first day of practice on Friday. Reute¬ 
mann had been officially credited with 
a lap of 1:20.636 on the 2.02-mile cir¬ 
cuit through the streets of the city that 
day. and despite additional qualifying 
sessions the Argentinian's time held up 
to lake the pole position. But on Sun¬ 
day it was Reulemann’s new teammate, 
26-year-old Gilles Villeneuve of Quebec, 
who bulled his way into the lead and 
held it for 38 laps. However, when Ville¬ 
neuve came up to lap Clay Regazzoni 
on the inside of a turn, there wasn’t 


room and the cars touched wheels. Ville- 
neuve’s Ferrari bounced high in the air, 
skidded backward into a cement retain¬ 
ing wall and out of the race. Reute¬ 
mann was the new leader. 

Alan Jones of Australia drove his 
Shadow into second upon Villeneuve’s 
crash and began chasing Reutemann ag¬ 
gressively, sliding the Saudi Arabian- 
sponsored car around the last turn onto 
Ocean Boulevard, his tires kicking up sil- 
ver-dollar-sized shards of the street and 
spinning them into the air. But the front 
wing on Jones’ car suddenly began 
drooping like a Fu Manchu mustache, 
and his engine was stammering seriously 
enough to be jerking Jones' head forward 
and backward as he accelerated along the 
front straight. Eventually the combina¬ 
tion of deteriorating handling and the 
misfire would drop Jones to seventh, 
third place going to the Tyrrell of Pat¬ 
rick Depailler and fourth to the Lotus of 
Ronnie Peterson. 

Andretti’s second-place finish came 
as a result of attrition, and mostly at 
the expense of the Brabham-Alfa Ro¬ 
meos of John Watson and Niki Lauda, 
who each retired while running second, 
Watson on the ninth lap with a broken 
driveshaft. Lauda on the 27th with lost 
fuel pressure. The scene in the Brab¬ 
ham pits shortly thereafter was Fellin- 
iesque: sleek race cars shrieking and 
speeding past, just feet from where Wat¬ 
son. six feet tall, was huddling over 
Lauda. 5' 8", in turn huddling over 5' 6" 
team manager Bernie Ecclestone, clad 
in a black leather jacket this sunny day, 
the three of them sheltering rock star 
Rod Stewart. It was not a scene likely 
to be seen at your quintessential Amer¬ 
ican auto race. 

Long Beach was the fourth of a sched¬ 
uled 17 races in a Formula I season that 
has already provided several surprises of 
more significance than Stewart’s guest 
appearance in the pits. Andretti led ev¬ 
ery lap of the first grand prix of the year, 
which was in Buenos Aires, emphasizing 
what really needed no emphasis: that the 
38-year-old former Indianapolis 500 
champion is determined to win the world 
driving title. Reutemann, who is nick¬ 
named “Lole,” won the Grand Prix of 
Brazil, the second race of the season, and 
his effortless victory amounted to a dec¬ 
laration of war by Michelin, the French 
tire company, against Goodyear. Until 
Reutemann’s win on Michelins, Good¬ 
year had won 80 consecutive grands prix. 


Andretti’s teammate. Ronnie Peterson, 
whom they call “Super Swede,” won the 
third race, in South Africa, but only after 
a sensational 23-year-old Italian named 
Riccardo Patrese. driving a sensational 
3-month-old car called an Arrows, had 
led until his engine blew up. 

But no matter how much attention was 
being paid to Andretti’s obsession, Mi- 
chclin’s challenge or Patrese’s emergence 
as a potential star, Andress Nikolaus Lau¬ 
da. whom they call Niki, was the center 
of attention on the circuit. After win¬ 
ning the drivers’ championship in 1975 
and again in 1977, he had turned his back 
on Ferrari and joined the Brabham team 
at the end of last season. 

Enzo Ferrari, 79 years old and racing 
automobiles for over half a century, takes 
anything less than complete allegiance as 
a personal rejection, and II Commenda- 
tore never really forgave Lauda for his 
season-ending performance in 1976. On 
that occasion, in Japan, Lauda gave up 
any chance of winning another cham¬ 
pionship by withdrawing from the race, 
because he thought heavy rain had made 
the track unsafe. Nor was Lauda forgiv¬ 
en in Italy, where motor racing is dis¬ 
cussed on the front pages of newspapers. 
But while the Italian press can be direct 
in expressing its displeasure. Signore Fer¬ 
rari seldom speaks out. When he does, 
however, it is no small occasion, and last 
year he held a press conference to com¬ 
ment on what he referred to as Lauda’s 
“treacherous defection.” 

“Since 1950 my Ferrari has shown an 
Italy which is not solely represented by 
spaghetti and music,” he said. “It took 
abroad the image of a new Italy, that of 
an Italy based on the endeavor of Italians. 
The word patria —homeland—still exists 
in our vocabulary and the homeland is 
not to be denied, it is to be victorious 
and honored in all fields—including 
sports. Ferrari has won 22 titles, and I 
hope we will win another before I die. 
Racing cars are the sole purpose of my 
life.... Lauda on my side represents ad¬ 
vantages, sorrow and worry. To have him 
compete against us will merely mean one 
more competitor.” 

Just so. 

In that same press conference. Ferrari 
threw a few spears the way of Good¬ 
year, which had supplied tires for all of 
the Formula I teams in 1977. Ferrari 
made clear his dissatisfaction and hinted 
that there might be a different tire in Fer- 
rari’s future. Sure enough. Michelin an- 
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Mario Andretti had to play a waiting game but it paid off with a second place in the US. Grand Prix West and a tie with Reutemann in the point standings. 


nounced shortly afterward that in 1978 
it would supply tires for Ferrari (as well 
as for the French Renault team). It was 
a symbiotic arrangement; neither con¬ 
cern had much to lose, everything to gain. 
The Michelin tire was untried in com¬ 
petition; few teams would be willing to 
gamble with an unproved tire. However, 
the Ferrari team had unexpectedly been 
thrown into a rebuilding year with Lau¬ 
da’s defection, and a championship was 
not really expected of it. Reutemann is re¬ 
garded as competent, occasionally bril¬ 
liant. but not consistently of champion¬ 
ship caliber, and Villeneuve is essentially 
a rookie. In effect, without Lauda. Fer¬ 
rari had no championship to lose. But. if 
the Michelins should turn out tu be fast¬ 
er tires than the Goodyears.... 

Which in two out of four races is pre¬ 
cisely what has been the case. In Brazil 
and at Long Beach, Michelin was clearly 
the fastest tire. Rubber is racing’s linch¬ 
pin. All the horsepower of the world is 
of no use if it does not get to the ground. 
Michelin can shower Ferrari with a va¬ 
riety of rubber compounds, from tires as 
soft as chewing gum to ones as hard as a 


handball; a selection of about 200 tires 
was on hand at Long Beach. Goodyear, 
with 19 cars to help set up at Long Beach, 
cannot be so thorough. It is caught be¬ 
tween a rock and a hard place, and all it 
can do—which it is doing—is assign its 
engineers in Akron to night shifts. Says 
Leo Mehl. Goodyear's director of rac¬ 
ing, “Michelin wants to knock us off. 
that’s what they want to do. They spent 
a lot of money, they got the prospects 
and they’re in it to win. And devoting 
all their attention to one team is the eas¬ 
iest way to do it." Lotus, McLaren and 
Brabham, in particular, have pleaded that 
Goodyear pay more attention to them— 
that is, to offer them more tires at the ex¬ 
pense of the sluwei teams—but Good¬ 
year has. so far, done its best to keep 
everyone, even the teams with little 
chance of winning, supplied with the best 
tires possible. 

So, Reutemann and Villeneuve qual¬ 
ified one-two on Michelins. “If they had 
Goodyears they would be ninth and 
10th," scoffed Lauda. Meanwhile, the 
other teams worked frantically to find the 
fastest combination of tires and suspen¬ 


sion settings, no simple task considering 
they had just four practice sessions to¬ 
taling five hours to set up their complex 
racing machines. 

Andretti, last year’s come-from-be- 
hind winner, was among the drivers play¬ 
ing catch-up to Ferrari. Before the final 
qualifying session Saturday afternoon, in 
which he whittled his time down to 
1:21.188—more than half a second slow¬ 
er than Reutemann and fourth fastest in 
the field—Andretti was muttering to 
himself. “We’re struggling,” he said. “I 
jacked that suspension all around. Last 
night I was cutting grooves in the tires 
by hand. What the heck, it used to work 
on the dirt tracks when I was racing 
midget cars. Thought I’d fall back on 
that experience.” 

And. considering Reuiemann's and 
the Ferrari’s and Michelin's strength this 
day, in a way it was experience that did 
pay off for Andretti. For if there is one 
thing he has learned in his 20 years of 
racing, it is patience, and patience won 
him six championship points on Sunday, 
points he so covets in his pursuit of the 
world driving championship. eno 
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A yellow and black cat of questionable 
origin and uncertain age sits inside 
the rear clubhouse gate at Hialeah every 
morning, causing trainers walking from 
the stable area to the track either to skirt 
it or pause and be given the right of way. 
Trainers going good call it “Cat Lucky." 

At 8:20 a.m. last Friday, John Veitch, 
Alydar’s trainer, walked up to the cat, 
squatted beside it and said, "Thanks. 
Lucky. It’s been a good winter. Make sure 
you’re here tomorrow at the same time." 

By 8:15 the next morning the cat was 
there, and Veitch went up to it again, 
rubbed its head and stroked its sides 
while saying, “Thanks, Lucky. If it goes 
good today we’re going to Kentucky on 
Monday. I’d take you with us, but there 
are too many people here who still need 
you. See you next year.” 

With or without Lucky’s assistance, 
Alydar ran the best race of his career 
that afternoon at Gulfstream Park, win¬ 
ning the $150,000 Florida Derby in 1:47, 


A FAVORITE WHO DIDN’T 
NEED LUCK’S FAVORS 

Alydar, Calumet's outstanding 3-year-old, left a feline talisman and Believe It 
behind after an impressive win in the Florida Derby by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


a fifth of a second off the track record 
for l'/S miles, and the fastest time since 
Calumet Farm’s Gen. Duke won the 
race in 1957, that marvelous year of 
Gen. Duke, Bold Ruler, Round Table, 
Gallant Man and Iron Liege. Alydar 
cruised handily past the finish line two 
lengths in front of Believe It, and Be¬ 
lieve It ran an excellent race, one de¬ 
scribed by his rider, Eddie Maple, as “a 
generous, all-out effort.” Added Maple, 
“Films may make it look like we got by 
Alydar in the stretch, but we never did. 
We got head to head with him. that’s 


Ridden by Jorge Velasquez, Alydar rekindled memories of another Calumet colt, Gen. Duke, with a 


all. It was no match. Believe It didn’t 
quit, Alydar just went on. He is one 
hell of a racehorse.” 

Although there were seven starters in 
the race, it was really a match between 
Alydar and Believe It. When the field 
came onto the track for the post parade, 
however, the crowd had decided that it 
was a mismatch: Alydar was 1 to 9 and 
Believe It 7 to 1. Eventually, Alydar went 
off at 20e on the dollar and Believe It at 
$3.60 to $1. Everyone assumed that Be¬ 
lieve It, a disappointing fourth behind 
Afydar in the Flamingo a month earlier, 

PHOTOGRAPH BY HEINZ KLUETMEIER 
•r record 1:47 for the 1/a miles at Gulfstream Park 


would scoot to the front and that Alydar 
would have to catch him. Instead, a slow 
early pace found Alydar running second, 
ahead of Believe It, and taking over the 
lead at the end of six furlongs in a slow 
1:11'/ 5 . Coming to the stretch turn. Be¬ 
lieve It hustled up to challenge Alydar. 
and the two matched strides for about a 
sixteenth of a mile before Alydar drew 
off with astonishing strength. His Flor¬ 
ida Derby win. following his equally 
powerful victory in the Flamingo, did 
nothing to discourage the Alydar camp 
in its hopes for the Triple Crown. 

Two hours after the race Alydar had 
been vanned back to Hialeah and stood 
in Stall 2. Barn AA on the backstretch, 
where Veitch had yanked a bale of Wash¬ 
ington hay up onto a rack. “We go to 
Kentucky now,” Veitch said, “and 10 
bales of this hay go with him. That should 
be enough to get him through the Der¬ 
by. We only use Washington hay for him. 
We’ve tried other hay and it gives him a 
slight colic. The proper hay for a horse 
is more important than any forms of vi¬ 
tamins or supplements." 

In addition to being an expert on the 
dietary habits of horseflesh, the 32-year- 
old Veitch is bright, pragmatic, witty, 
thorough and sensitive. His father Sylves¬ 
ter was a trainer and, he says, “If it hadn’t 
been for him I’d be working on the race¬ 
track as either a stall mucker or a night 
watchman. He trained for the best of 
owners, the Whitneys and Wideners, so I 
got to look at racing from the best of an¬ 
gles. By the time I was five or six years old 
1 knew that this was what I wanted to do. 
Some people go on the racetrack to hus¬ 
tle or win a bet or scuffle around trying to 
make money by claiming or selling hors¬ 
es. I came on the racetrack to train horses 
like Alydar. There is a certain feeling one 
gets about being around a horse like Aly¬ 
dar or Our Mims [Calumet’s outstanding 
filly] which cannot be bought. A good 
horse, when seen up close, transmits 
something to you that no other animal 
can. He shows you strength and valor and 
heart and beauty.” 

Veitch was a college football halfback 
at Bradley University in Peoria, III. “I 
had swivel hips and the heart of a chick¬ 
en,” he says. “But I got a letter and was 
injured a lot. Before that, I went to mil¬ 
itary school at McDonogh in Baltimore 


with several other racetrack kids. I ran 
away from school so many times that I 
used to get put down in the boiler room 
when I came back. Bad guy. I was search¬ 
ing for something, and it took me a while 
to realize that what I truly wanted was 
all I knew, the racetrack. 

“Now I’m getting the biggest chance 
of all. the opportunity to lake a good run 
at the Kentucky Derby with a very good 
racehorse. I believe this is what I was 
meant to do, and I don’t fear it. We could 
get beat, but I’ve been beaten before in 
big races. How many trainers ever get a 
chance to even start a horse in the Der¬ 
by? How many trainers get a horse like 
Alydar? I’m lucky, but I know that five 
weeks from now I’ve also got to be ready. 
We’ve both got to be ready, Alydar and 
Veitch. And we will be.” 

There are problems that come with 
training a good horse, however, and last 
week Veitch was faced with two big ones. 


AN AFFIRMATIVE ANSWER 

When Steve Cauthen watches Affirmed 
race, it is usually from behind the chest¬ 
nut colt’s braided mane, with dirt clods 
and the curses of other jockeys flying 
through the air. But last Sunday after¬ 
noon at the $195,300 Santa Anita Derby, 
Cauthen was dressed in a brown suit in¬ 
stead of black, white and flamingo silks. 
He sat in a box seat and watched Laffit 
Pincay Jr. ride Affirmed to a whopping 
eight-length victory, a victory that kept 
Affirmed neck and neck with Alydar on 
the road to Churchiff Downs. The time 
for the mile and an eighth was 1:48 on a 
track officially rated “fast,” but slowed 
somewhat by recent rains. 

Cauthen was a spectator instead of a 
rider because he lost his appeal of a sus¬ 
pension for an interference foul in a six- 
furlong sprint March 9. He was suspend¬ 
ed by the Santa Anita stewards for five 
racing days starting March 15. That 
meant he would have missed riding 
Affirmed in the $65,100 San Felipe 
Handicap on March 18. 

Cauthen got a stay from Superior 
Court Judge Arnold Miller and rode in 
the San Felipe, but last week the Cal¬ 
ifornia Horse Racing Board upheld the 
stewards and sat Cauthen down again, 


Clyde Sparks, Alydar’s groom, was walk¬ 
ing a 2-year-old outside the Calumet barn 
when a stray goat crossed in front, caus¬ 
ing the young horse to spook, rear up 
and kick Sparks with two hellish blows, 
breaking four ribs. Sparks went to the 
hospital but got out in lime to be at Gulf- 
stream for the Florida Derby. 

In a subsequent incident, Alydar’s reg¬ 
ular rider, Jorge Velasquez, was slammed 
against the inside of the Gulfstream start¬ 
ing gate five days before the big race. He 
injured a hip and was brought back to rid¬ 
ing form in slow, delicate stages. He rode 
one race Friday and took but two mounts 
before being hoisted up on Alydar Sat¬ 
urday. After riding a perfect race. Ve¬ 
lasquez walked slowly from the winner’s 
circle. His wife Margarita supported him 
because he was limping noticeably. “I 
feel O.K.,” he said. “Not great, just O.K.” 

It was the only negative moment of 
the day for Calumet. 


this time making him miss the much more 
lucrative Derby. 

Finding a new rider was not a difficult 
task for Trainer Laz Barrera because ev¬ 
ery jock on the grounds was panting for 
the chance. Pincay had won aboard Af¬ 
firmed at Hollywood Park once, and 
Angel Cordero Jr. had ridden him twice. 
Barrera and owner Louis Wolfson decid¬ 
ed to flip a coin and Pincay won. 

As for Affirmed, there was little ev¬ 
idence that even a heavyweight wrestler 
on his back would have made much dif¬ 
ference. His main opposition figured to 
come from Ba/zac, a son of Buck passer, 
who was the best 2-year-old based in Cal¬ 
ifornia last year, and Noble Bronze, who 
had won the $155,000 California Derby 
four weeks before. 

Affirmed broke well, shared the lead 
into the first turn, took it for good in the 
backstretch and won, as Pincay said, 
“with plenty left." Balzac was second. 

“This horse has every chance to be 
like Secretariat." said Pincay. “He does 
absolutely anything and everything you 
ask of him." Jorge Velasquez. Alydar’s 
jockey, saw the race and was impressed 
by Affirmed. “1 don’t know what he beat 
today,” Velasquez said, “but he certain¬ 
ly did it easy enough.” 

—Joe Jares 
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CORNELL STAYED DOWN 
ON THE FARM 

Which is the Big Red's way of saying it held off overconfidence and small-college 
champion Hobart to triumph in lacrosse's Super Bow! by JOE MARSHALL 


B efore meeting small-college power¬ 
house Hobart last week, in what was 
billed as the Super Bowl of lacrosse, Cor¬ 
nell Coach Richie Moran covered the 
blackboard in his team’s locker room 
with his favorite aphorisms. BE YOURSELF. 
SEEIN’ RED FOR 60 MINUTES. HAPPINESS IS 
BEATING HOBART. IT’S GREAI TO BE HERE! 
Notably absent, however, was one of Mo¬ 
ran’s old reliables: stay down on the 
farm —his way of warning his players 
not to get too cocky or overconfident. It 
was not that Moran thought the admon¬ 
ishment unnecessary in preparing for 
what figured to be the game of the year, 
it was just that he chose to hammer the 
message home orally. These days keep¬ 
ing the Big Red players down on the farm 
is Moran's biggest chore. After all, not 
one of them has ever lost a varsity or 
freshman game at Cornell. 

Moran's team kept that record intact 
by squeaking past Hobart 13-11 before 
10,500 fans at Cornell’s Schoellkopf 
Field. That triumph and a 17-7 trounc¬ 
ing of Massachusetts four days later gave 
the Big Red 32 consecutive wins over 
the past three years. The longest win¬ 
ning streak in college lacrosse is 33 games 
by Navy from 1964 to 1967. Cornell can 
surpass that record next week in Balti¬ 
more by beating Johns Hopkins. 

The Big Red’s last loss was to Navy in 
the 1975 NCAA semifinals. At that lime 
this season’s All-America seniors—At- 
tackman Tom Marino; Midfielders Craig 
Jaeger and Bob (Hondo) Henrickson; and 
the entire defense of Chris Kane, Bob 
Katz and Frank (Patience) Muehleman— 
were required by Ivy League rules to play 
on the freshman team. That squad fin¬ 
ished with a 9-0 record. The Ivy League 
dropped its freshman-ineligible rule in la¬ 
crosse in 1976, and that year and in 1977 
Cornell became the first Division I school 
to win back-to-back NCAA tourna¬ 
ments, with records of 16-0 and 13-0. 

But until last week there had been a 


slight hollowness to Cornell’s accom¬ 
plishments. To the Big Red’s chagrin, a 
lot of the lacrosse headlines have been de¬ 
voted to tiny Hobart (enrollment 1,050), 
located on Seneca Lake about 45 miles 
north of Cornell’s outpost high above Ca¬ 
yuga's waters. Not only has Hobart won 
Division II titles the past two seasons, 
but it also had reached the tournament 
finals the two years before that, losing 
each time by a single goal. 

Last year the Statesmen were anything 
but diplomatic, humiliating opponents by 
an average margin of more than 17 goals 
on their way to a 15-0 record. A March 
1977 game with Cornell was snowed out, 
and at season’s end, after Hobart had eas¬ 
ily beaten Washington College and Cor¬ 
nell had trounced Hopkins for their re¬ 
spective championships, a debate arose 
over which school had the best team. 

To add drama to last week’s confron¬ 
tation, in a preseason poll of lacrosse 
coaches Cornell and Hobart were unan¬ 
imously picked to repeat as NCAA ti- 
tlists. Baltimore may still be the home of 
the oriole. Blaze Starr and crab cakes, 
but the capital of lacrosse has moved 
north to the scenic Finger Lakes region 
of New York. 

Considering all the championship tro¬ 
phies and lofty rankings, keeping players 
down on the farm requires a deft touch. 
Fortunately for Cornell, Moran is bless¬ 
ed with more than his share of blarney. 
“Richie should have sold used cars,” says 
Marino. “He would have made a million 
dollars.” Maybe more. After all, he has 
sold his players on the notion that they 
are beatable. 

To keep Big Red players in line, Mo¬ 
ran constantly needles them. When they 
moan about his Parris Island-style prac¬ 
tices or a game plan that seems unduly de¬ 
manding, he casually remarks, “That’s 
one of the nice things about having 
depth.” No one takes his statements at 
face value—there is always a twinkle in 



his eye—but the underlying message is 
unmistakable. “Richie never stops giv¬ 
ing it to us,” says Kane, who last year 
was voted the outstanding defenseman 
in the country. “On the first day of prac¬ 
tice he walked up to me and said. 'Don’t 
be surprised if you get cut from the squad. 
That award you won last year ... what 
baloney.’ Lately he’s been telling me to 
expect thank-you letters in the mail. He 
says the way I’ve played I’ve already 
made two attackmen All-Americas.” 

Before the Hobart game, Moran was 
uncharacteristically serious. Referring to 
an earlier 18-12 exhibition win over Mt. 
Washington, the 1977 champion among 
lacrosse clubs, and an impressive 16-3 
season-opening triumph against Cort¬ 
land (N.Y.) State. Moran told his play¬ 
ers, “Those are games that you’ll remem¬ 
ber all year. This is a game you’ll 
remember all your life.” 

Cornell started as if it truly wanted to 
make the occasion memorable. Playing 
almost flawlessly, the Big Red scored the 
game’s first five goals and took a 7-2 half¬ 
time lead. The score might have been 
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Cornell's Craig Jaeger (center) fought past Hobart's white-shorted defense to score four goals. 


more lopsided had it not been for some 
sensational play by Hobart Goalie Rick 
Blick. On defense. Kane and his mates 
swarmed all over the Statesmen, partic¬ 
ularly Attackman Terry Corcoran, who 
was Hobart’s high scorer last season, av¬ 
eraging four goals per game. Corcoran 
had Patience Muehleman. whose nick¬ 
name reflects the tenacity of his defense, 
for a dancing partner all afternoon, and 
whenever Corcoran made a move to the 
cage, he was buffeted by the Big Red's 
other defenders. “We turn to the basic 
fundamentals of cleaning a guy’s clock 
when we have to," says Kane. Corcoran 
never scored. Nor did he contemplate 
writing any thank-you letters. 

But at halftime Moran began to 
worry. He sensed a letdown, a loss of 
enthusiasm and. yes. overconfidence. 
Vainly he tried to shake his team’s com¬ 
placency by making them stand and hold 
hands, normally a pregame ritual. In 
the other locker room. Hobart Coach 
Jerry Schmidt offered a simple halftime 
message: “Anybody who thinks we can’t 
come back shouldn't go out there again.” 


Schmidt had history on his side. In 1972, 
when Cornell was the defending na¬ 
tional champion, it held a 7-4 halftime 
lead in a game against Hobart. The 
Statesmen rallied for an 11-10 upset. 

A replay of that comeback did not 
seem possible after Jaeger’s second and 
third goals of the game helped Cornell 
keep its five-goal margin until late in the 
third quarter. But as a drizzle turned into 
a downpour, the Big Red offense sud¬ 
denly went soggy. Incredibly, for 11 Vi 
minutes in the third and fourth quarters, 
Cornell failed to get a shot off. “Our 
offense is based on six-man patterns, on 
moving the ball,” said Moran, “but sud¬ 
denly everyone was trying to do it all 
alone. We played right into the hands of 
their defense.” 

During that span. Hobart’s scorers 
were chipping away at the Cornell lead. 
With 4:15 left in the game, freshman Mid¬ 
fielder Mark Darcangelo danced through 
the Big Red defense and bounced a shot 
past Goalie John Griffin to give the 
Statesmen an 11-10 lead. It was Hobart’s 
sixth consecutive goal. 


Surprisingly, Moran did not call a 
time-out. “My players knew what they 
needed to do." he said. “Sometimes it 
takes a traumatic experience to wake 
them up." Within 42 seconds Cornell had 
tied the score. First, Marino settled the 
team by taking the ball behind the cage. 
That started up the Big Red patterns 
again. Then, when a Statesman defend¬ 
er dropped off Cornell Midfielder John 
Sierra to double-team Marino. Marino 
quickly flipped to Sierra for the lying 
goal. The winning score came less than 
two minutes later, when Jaeger, unassist¬ 
ed, fired in his fourth goal. 

Hobart had one last chance to tie the 
score. Darcangelo took the shot, a high, 
hard liner from about 15 yards out. Grif¬ 
fin netted it easily above his left shoul¬ 
der. “I tried to put it in the corner, but I 
just put it right in his stick,” said a down¬ 
cast Darcangelo. “He’s a right-handed 
goalie, so I thought I could stick the 
ball in the left corner. It sure looked open 
to me." 

Cornell added the final, superfluous 
goal with four seconds left when Steve 
Page attempted a shot from 10 yards in 
front of the cage just as he was hit by 
two onrushing defensemen and Blick. 
The ball blooped into the air over the de¬ 
fenders and bounced ever so slowly into 
the goal as the frustrated Blick threw his 
stick after it. 

Despite the loss, Schmidt was pleased 
with Hobart’s play. "I think the two best 
teams playing lacrosse were definitely out 
there today." he said. “I know it’s early 
to say that, but I think the season will 
prove me right.” Schmidt then visited the 
Cornell locker room to congratulate the 
Big Red players. “We’re rooting for you.” 
he told them. “More than anything else, 
let’s keep the national titles in upstate 
New York.” 

Hobart's strong showing against Cor¬ 
nell can only enhance its stature in Di¬ 
vision II. Jaeger, for his part, felt that 
the Big Red gained more than just a win. 
“That was a good game for us, because 
it taught us that we have to keep our 
poise,” he said. “We lost it out there. 
We were running around like chickens 
with our heads chopped off. That won’t 
happen again." 

No doubt the Big Red will now start 
running around like chickens that have 
learned the value of staying down on 
the farm. end 
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This year s Celtics were not the kind of team Hondo would care to remember. But he never quit running and driving, as here against the Nuggets ' Bobby Jones. 


IT’S THE END OF A LONG, LONG RUN 

Through 16 seasons and more games — 1.441—than anyone else has played, John Havlicek has gone full tilt for the Celtics. 
This weekend, at age 38, his farewell tour ended, he comes to a stop in Boston Garden by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


T he images linger, freeze-frames from 
a grainy newsreel. There are the crew 
cut and the big ears and the goofy half¬ 
moon smile in the team picture. There 
are the amazing last-second shots which 
seemed at the time to have been launched 
in panic but which New Englanders have 
come to identify as merely "runnahs.’’ 
There is the dramatic steal in 1965 against 
Philadelphia that won a playoff series and 
set off a mob scene and the unbelievable 
basket against Phoenix that saved a 
championship and provoked another 
riotous celebration fully 11 years later. 


Always there has been the running from 
baseline to baseline ... click ... the run¬ 
ning ... click, click. Now. at the end, 
still the running... click. This Sunday af¬ 
ternoon—for the first and last time— 
John Havlicek will stop running. After 
more than 30,000 points and 9,000 re¬ 
bounds and nearly 7,000 assists, not to 
mention eight championships and two 
months of farewell festivities throughout 
the land. Havlicek will show up for his 
final game down there on the shining par¬ 
quet floor of the Boston Garden. If he 
doesn’t slip while wading through the 


tears, he may even get to play in it. That 
accomplished, it would be Havlicek’s 
1.441st game (including playoffs, for 
those without a program), which in turn 
would be more games in the NBA than 
anybody else, flesh and blood or bionic, 
ever played. 

Because of this, Buffalo at Boston 
April 9 will be a media event: old Celt¬ 
ics, political personages, presidential 
messages, Jimmy the Greek and the like. 
But one hopes John Havlicek’s last game 
will be much more than that, too. 

For those who may have nodded off 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY MANNY MIILAN 


through much of the past two decades 
and missed Vietnam, Watergate and 
Mary Tyler Moore, not to mention the 
changing face of U.S. sport. John Hav- 
licek survives as one of the few re¬ 
maining links to American pop culture 
past. Not only for the way he played 
the games—flat out, at both ends, in 
two different positions, his versatility 
making him perhaps the finest player in 
the history of the NBA—but also for 
the type of man he is, Havlicek’s re¬ 
tirement is a watershed on our domes¬ 
tic sports calendar. 

Recently certain critics have rudely 
knifed through Havlicek’s career-long 
diplomatic immunity to question the pro¬ 
priety of his personally orchestrated final 
trek through the league wherein at every 
stop he has been accorded hosannas and 
rewarded with enough appliances to fill 
backstage at The Price Is Right. One man 
went so far as to remark that attracting a 
full house by the presentation of an over¬ 
sized soft pretzel trophy, Tastykakes and 
a 10-pound salami—a few of the 76ers’ 
chosen gifts—was not exactly a fitting 
monument to Havlicek. 

Even Celtic Center Dave Cowens had 
to laugh at his teammate’s shrewdness. 
"The man mentions he likes motorboat¬ 
ing and immediately a motor is produced 
in Seattle,” Cowens said. "Chicago will 
probably come up with the boat." 

And yet, how is a legend supposed to 
pass from the scene? Obviously Havli¬ 
cek wished to avoid copying the lardy, 
tawdry leave-takings of some of the oth¬ 
er heroes of his era: Elgin Baylor 
benched, Oscar Robertson unwanted. 
Even Jerry West, who, unlike the above, 
recognized full well when his time was 
up. marked the occasion by abruptly 
walking out of a Laker preseason camp, 
leaving his team high and dry and. may¬ 
be even more unforgivable, denying his 
legion of admirers one final look, one 
clap, one tear. 

And yet, perhaps more than any of 
the stars, more than anybody, period, 
Havlicek has always related to the mass¬ 
es, and they to him. 

In the enigmatic social strata of the 
NBA, Havlicek’s race certainly is a fac¬ 
tor. But so is his unique game—a relent¬ 
less all-court activity based on intellect 
and hustle and execution. Cliche though 
it may be, Havlicek is the quintessential 


throwback to the old days, to the pre-tril- 
lionaire days, to the days when players 
cared about such trivial items as pride, 
teamwork and the difference between 
winning and losing. 

Though he vehemently denies that the 
radical change in Celtic personnel over 
the past year and a half and the sub¬ 
sequent collapse of the once prideful 
team has anything to do with his deci¬ 
sion to quit, one wonders. How really in¬ 
vigorating could it have been for Hav¬ 
licek to continue playing alongside the 
likes of Sidney Wicks and Curtis Rowe, 
who once emerged from the shower af¬ 
ter a humiliating 30-point defeat to an¬ 
nounce. "What’s everybody upset about? 
The W’s and L’s don’t show up on the 
paychecks." 

No, whatever he says, there was no 
way Havlicek could have risked his soul 
any longer in such an environment. 

Another Celtic teammate. Kermit 
Washington, says this: "A lot of people 
hate trouble identifying with the great 
talents like Dr. J and Kareem and the 
rest. But they know and love Havlicek be¬ 
cause John wasn’t born the best. He had 
to depend on hustle and determination 
and guts to get through all those years 
and win all those games. Fans relate 
to that.” 

Bob Cousy, risking sacrilege, remem¬ 
bers Havlicek when he came out of Ohio 
State and joined the Celtics for the 1962- 
63 season as a “non-shooter who would 
probably burn himself out.” But Havli¬ 
cek taught himself to shoot the next sum¬ 
mer. Of course, this week, just like the 
Cooz said, Havlicek will burn himself 
out. Specifically, along about Saturday— 
when he becomes 38 years old. 

Ironically, it was also Cousy who in¬ 
spired Havlicek’s cross-country retire¬ 
ment proceedings. No. 17’s first season 
back there in the ’60s was No. 14’s last, 
and Havlicek always was to remember 
the road trips during which Cousy was 
honored on his final tour around what 
was then a nine-team NBA. “I was im¬ 
pressed with the positivity of the end," 
Havlicek said last week. "I wanted some¬ 
thing like that. Of course it is a gate hype. 
But the NBA has been great to me. It 
set me up for life. The fans are respon¬ 
sible, and the franchises, too. If I can 
help out and get some more people in 
the buildings. I’m happy to do it.” 


Just a sampling of the encomiums that 
keep pouring in from his peers manifests 
how special an athlete Havlicek is (this 
confounded machine refuses to print 
“was"). 

Phoenix’ Paul Wcstphal: “John is the 
one guy in the NBA who has never made 
a mistake.” 

Golden State's Rick Barry: “Havlicek 
is the only true superstar.” 

Detroit’s Bob Lanier: “He’s apple pie. 
hot dogs and all that stuff. His greatest 
contribution is as a model for our kids." 

Los Angeles’ Jerry West: "The guy is 
the ambassador of our sport. John always 
gave his very best every night and had 
time for everybody—teammates, fans. 

continued 



In Denver, he acknowledged a standing ovation. 
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LONG, LONG RUN continued 


the press. He is simply the ideal every¬ 
body expects an athlete to be.” 

If you or anybody in your neighbor¬ 
hood has ever heard or read anything 
bad about Havlicek, you are urged to re¬ 
port whoever is spreading the infamy to 
police headquarters immediately. Aside 
from some major philosophical differenc¬ 
es with his former teammate and coach. 
Tom Heinsohn—stemming from Hein- 
sohn’s letting Havlicek’s close friend and 
Ohio State teammate, Larry Siegfried, go 
in the expansion draft of 1970—there is 
no record of Havlicek uttering a harsh 
word on any subject. 

"The man has lived an extremely clean 
life,” says his onetime roommate and 
present coach, Satch Sanders. "He has re¬ 
mained untouched by the broadening ex¬ 
periences of the world.” 

Havlicek’s famous public moniker, 
“Hondo." was inspired by the John 
Wayne movie, but for years his team¬ 
mates have called him Czech after the 
last syllable of his name. And when they 
make fun of him. it is usually about his 
fastidiousness in the locker room, where 
Czech places each piece of clothing on a 
separate hook, lines up his toiletries on 
the shelf according to height and folds 


his uniform square to the corners. 
“Czech’s the only man in the NBA who 
keeps his socks on a hanger,” says Celtic 
Trainer Frank Challant. 

"That's not so funny.” says Havlicek. 
"I’m a man of routine and discipline. My 
socks have to dry out. My whole life has 
been thought out." 

And so, then, the end of his basket¬ 
ball career. 

Havlicek wanted to reveal his inten¬ 
tions during the first week of the season, 
but when the Celtics got off to their hor¬ 
rid start General Manager Red Auerbach 
persuaded him to hold off. 

Slowed by a preseason appendectomy 
and playing less than usual. Havlicek av¬ 
eraged only 12 points in his first 20games. 
As the season disintegrated, with Jo Jo 
White being shelved with injuries, Char¬ 
lie Scott being traded and Heinsohn 
being replaced by Sanders. Havlicek be¬ 
gan to be counted on more and more, as 
in bygone times. He responded by av¬ 
eraging 16 points and 34 minutes a game, 
second only to Cowens on the club. In 
March, during one stretch of four games 
in consecutive days. Havlicek scored 20. 
32. 25 and 27 points. Performances like 
that silenced doubts about his future use¬ 


fulness. but Havlicek never looked back. 

When he announced his retirement on 
Jan. 29. Havlicek mentioned that as he 
traveled the league for the last lime he 
wanted to lake "a little piece of every 
building and capture the memories.” But 
in the first couple of cities he tried out 
his Sarah Bernhardt tour he was nervous 
and uneasy during the ceremonies, halt¬ 
ing in the midst of his valedictory speech¬ 
es. “I don’t take compliments well,” he 
said. 

By last week, however, Havlicek had 
heard and said the same things so many 
limes that the act had become studied. 
The Celtics were even dozing through 
it. 

Before Boston defeated the crippled 
Portland Trail Blazers 104-92 on Tues¬ 
day in his final appearance in the North¬ 
west. Havlicek was given a prolonged 
standing ovation during which even the 
champion Blazers stood up and applaud¬ 
ed and saluted him as he turned round 
and round, waving to the crowd. Still, 
he was apparently unmoved. Moreover, 
in Denver the next night, though the sell¬ 
out crowd was again loud and effusive, 
the honored guest’s remarks were dull, 
flat, strained—even as wife Beth showed 
up glowing in a blue suit and enormous 
corsage. 

"The captain’s going stale with this 
thing.” said Cowens. 

"John’s never been emotional." said 
Beth. “I say, ‘Wow, look at that sunset,’ 
and if he says, ‘Yes. it’s nice,' that means 
it's a fabulous sunset. He's not one to 
get lumps in the throat. He's not one 
to cry.” 

Somebody should have cried about the 
way the Celtics blew a five-point lead in 
the last 59 seconds to lose to the Nug¬ 
gets 109-106. Havlicek was stripped of 
the ball by David Thompson and had an 
Alley Oop pass to Cowens deflected by 
Dan Issel, both in the last minute. 

The fact that the once proud and ma¬ 
chinelike Celtics had to resort to such a 
gimmick maneuver in a crisis was evi¬ 
dence enough how far the team has fall¬ 
en, but that was just a synopsis of the 
entire season. The Boston T party (T for 
Treason) continued unabated Friday 
night back home when San Antonio 
wiped out a 17-point deficit to beat the 
Celtics 120-117 after George Gervin 
blocked Havlicek's game-tying attempt 
with 31 seconds left. And then on Sun- 
continued 



As the clock winds down, the Celtics' old man has averaged 34 minutes, second highest on the dub. 
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Seven & Seven. 
Adds up to great taste. 
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New Camel Lights 



Ordinary low tar cigarettes can’t deliver the full measure of satisfaction 
that’s the very reason you smoke. 


Now Camel Li g hts has the solution. 

The famous, richer-tasting Camel blend has been reformulated for low tar filter 
smoking. With just 9mg. tar. The result: a rich, rewarding, truly satisfying taste. 

What’s in a name? 

Satisfaction, if the name is Camel. All the flavor and satisfaction that’s 
been missing in your low tar cigarette. With a name like Camel Lights, you know 
exactly what to expect. Try one pack. The solution could be in your hands. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


9 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 






You’re gonna love our Great Little Car. 
Mazda GLC 5-Door Hatchback. 





Great little piston engine. Great little goodies. Great little price. 


Introducing the 

Greater Little Car. The GLC Deluxe 

5-door Hatchback. $3770* *! A roomy new Deluxe GLC in a whole line of roomy GLCs for 1978. 

The GLC 5-door is for those who believe the only thing better than a GLC hatchback with 
three doors is a GLC hatchback with five. 

It has GLC’s split rear seat, standard. Which lets you take a back-seat passenger along, along 
with two weeks’ groceries or golf clubs or luggage or what have you. 

Both seats folded down reveals a plushy carpeted deck. Very nice. 

There's a nifty little button under the dash that electrically 
unlatches the hatch. (You may open the 
hatch from the outside, too.) hatch release 

It has three transmissions 
to choose from. 4-speed is 
standard, while e 
automatic 
and frugal 
5-speed are 

CHOICE OF TRANSMISSIONS ava jl a t,le 


There’s simply much more than you’d ever 
expect in a car its size. But, for not much 
money. And that’s the case with every GLC 
model: the GLC Standard 3-door Hatchback. 
GLC Deluxe 3-door Hatchback, and GLC Sport. 

Mazda’s Great Little Car is a great little 
car. You’re gonna love it. 


SPLIT REAR SEAT 


'EPA estimates based on 
optional 5-speed transmission. 
Your mileage may vary de¬ 
pending on how and where you 
drive, your car's condition, 
and ojAional equipment. 

42/33 mpg Calif. 

• ’POE Los Angeles prices 
(slightly higher in California, 
and other areas). 'Kaes. 
license, freight, and optional 
equipment are extra GLC 
prices for models not shown 
range from 13245 to <3920. 


MPCKWAY 


MPG CITY 


GLC. Now, four great little cars in all, from $3245.** 



























LONG, LONG RUN continued 


day. the final ignominy: Boston lost to In¬ 
diana 123-120. and was thereby elim¬ 
inated from the playoffs for the first time 
since 1971. 

Maybe it was just as well that the lo¬ 
cals were now relieved of worrying about 
such mundane matters as the playoffs and 
could gird themselves for “John Havli- 
cek Weekend.” 

Cowens was asked if he felt sentimen¬ 
tal. "I don't think it's sentiment." he said. 
“The way I figure. John’s never had a def¬ 
inite profile like Bill Russell or Cousy. 
He’s played all these games without be¬ 
ing recognized, and now everybody is 
apologizing for it. You tell me how many 
class guys there are like him anywhere. 
They ought to retire his number from 
the whole NBA. Just take 17 and stash 
it up there in lights." 

Havlicck had two away games left—a 
quickie trip to Chicago and one to Prov¬ 
idence—before coming home to close 
out the season. He had received his praise 
and prizes everywhere else with casual 
grace and practiced coolness. Surely. 
Boston would be different: three games 
of celebration, two nights and a final af¬ 
ternoon of melancholy and Auld Lang 
Syne. How could even this bravest of run¬ 
ners outrun his feelings? 

“I’m not thinking about it,” Havlicek 
said. “I want this thing to be upbeat, 
positive, unemotional. I have soft spots, 
but I don’t think they'll come out on 
Sunday.” 

Nonetheless, a precedent had been set. 
Several weeks ago the Havlicek family 
sat at home watching a TV special in 
which the man of the house was all over 
the screen doing wonderful things with 
the basketball, the song Nobody Docs It 
Belter was on the soundtrack and a voice 
was saying that all of this would come to 
an end on April 9. 

Beth Havlicek had already started to 
shake when 7-year-old Chris could take 
it no longer and ran upstairs weeping. 
When John reached the boy. Chris had 
all the pictures of his old man and him¬ 
self in their Celtic uniforms spread out 
on the bedroom floor. “Chris just cried 
and cried." said his father. "I was really 
touched. ” 

This weekend in Boston there will be 
a few more tears, and No. 17 will be 
touched again. What that means. John 
Havlicek. is that you have had a fabu¬ 
lous sunset. end 
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ways your eyes can t, stopping action 
that's just a blur, bringing the distant up 
close, capturing fine detail you might 
miss. But the camera isn't an end in itself. 
It's only as creative as 
the photographer N 

behind it. 
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only by your imagination. 
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ROD CAREW 


Although a handful of players are demanding that their 
contracts be renegotiated or are threatening to become 
free agents, the upcoming season has the feel of the good 
old days. The Yankees are the defending champions, as 
they always used to be, and they are again the favorites, 
as they always used to be. The runaway races of the early 
seasons of divisional play have become closer the past 
few summers, and in the months ahead there again should 
be some furious two- and three-team races. And this sum¬ 
mer legendary records are no longer under assault, now 
that Lou Brock has joined Henry Aaron in surpassing the 
most imposing achievements ofTy Cobb and Babe Ruth. 

This is not to say that no individuals are worthy of spe¬ 
cial notice. Pete Rose certainly will be, as he collects the 34 
hits he needs to become the 13 th player to get 3,000 in his 
career. But there are two men not old enough to have many 
Ruthian, orRosean, lifetime statistics—Rod Carew of Min¬ 
nesota, 32, and George Foster of Cincinnati, 29—who are 
even more deserving of attention and acclaim. Last season’s 
extraordinary performances by these two quiet players 
were unduly obscured by Reggie Jackson's World Series 
slugging. Even the selection of Carew and Foster as their 
leagues’ Most Valuable Players led to little fanfare. But, as 
the following statistics compiled by Jim Kaplan indicate, 
they were not garden-variety MVPs. Ruth and Cobb would 
have been proud of what Carew and Foster wrought in 
1977. Carew is assured of a place in the Hall of Fame, even 
if he never gets another hit; if Foster has a couple more sea¬ 
sons like '77, he’ll join him in Cooperstown. 


In 1977 Carew hit .3880, the highest average since Ted Wil¬ 
liams’ .3881 in 1957. With one more hit, Carew would have 
had the highest average since Williams’ .406 in 1941. With 
only eight more he would have batted .400. 


Last season Carew oulhil all other big-leaguers by 50 points; 
Dave Parker of the Pirates was second at .338. The spread 
was the widest in modern baseball history. 


Last year Carew’s lifetime average rose from .328 to .335. 
He jumped 10 notches into 26th place on the list of the all- 
time best hitters, passing, among others, Al Simmons, Paul 
Waner, Stan Musial, Heinie Manush, Honus Wagner and 
John McGraw. Carew has baited .358 over the past five sea¬ 
sons. Another five years at that pace would put him in 14th 
place, at .343, and he will have passed Ruth, Lou Gehrig, 
Harry Heilmann, George Sisler and Bill Terry. His present 
average is the highest—by 22 points—among active play¬ 
ers with 10 or more years of service. 


Carew’s 239 hits were the most since Terry’s 254 in 1930. 
Carew averaged 1.54 hits per game. During his 11-year ca¬ 
reer he has averaged 1.28. 


Baseball's best burner, Carew beat out 20 in ’77. He has a de¬ 
ceptive bunting motion that disguises his intentions until 
the last split second, and he can bunt with backspin. He is 
not afraid to lay one down with two strikes on him. 




Last season Carew hit .418 by day and .367 at night, but he 
prefers batting under the lights! He likes cool weather, which 
is unusual for a Panamanian, claims he can see the ball bet¬ 
ter at night, which is contrary to what most players say. 
and finds the air, especially in California, cleaner after dark. 
He hit .401 at home and .374 on the road. 


Carew finished at .388 despite slumps of I for 17 and 2 for 
19. He claims he has lost no sleep over the eight hits he need¬ 
ed to bat .400. but he vividly recalls an 0-for-4 day against 
California in which he hit the ball hard every time. He is 
also well aware of his strong finish. “Another week and I 
might have hit .400," he says. 


Here is an indication of how difficult it is to hit .400. On 
July 10 Carew was batting .401. Between July 11 and Aug. 
25 his average dropped to .374, but during that period he 
went hitless in only six of 42 games. In that span, he had hit¬ 
ting streaks of five, seven. 10 and 14 games. 


Carew has won six batting titles. Only Cobb (12). Wagner 
(eight), Hornsby (seven) and Musial (seven) won more. And 
Carew easily might have won others. After his first crown 
in 1969. he suffered a knee injury early in the 1970 season 
when he was hitting .376. He returned to the lineup in Sep¬ 
tember and finished with a league-leading .366. but he did 
not bat enough times to qualify for the championship. While 
rehabilitating his knee in 1971, he fell off to .307. He has 
won the batting title every year since—except in 1976, when 
he lost out on the last day of the season. 


Carew’s 16 career steals of home are a major league record. 
In 1969 he stole home seven times, breaking Cobb's Amer¬ 
ican League record and tying Pete Reiser’s big league mark. 


Carew finished 1977 with 351 total bases and a .570 slug¬ 
ging percentage, both second in the league to Boston’s Jim 
Rice. Normally not a power hitter. Carew had an unusually 
large number of long hits: 14 home runs. 16 triples and 38 
doubles. He also had 100 RBls. All were personal highs. 


In 1972 Carew won a batting title without hitting a homer. 
Only two others—Ginger Beaumont of Pittsburgh (.357 in 
1902) and Brooklyn's Zack Wheat (.335 in 1918)—went 
homerless while winning titles. 


Carew has 1,897 hits. By midseason he should join Rose, 
Carl Yastrzemski. Rusty Staub, Brock, Bert Campaneris and 
Willie McCovey as active players with 2,000 or more hits. 
At his present pace Carew will reach 3,000 by 1984. 


Last year Carew had eight games with four or more hits 
and once scored five runs. 


Carew’s best months were June, when he hit .486, and 
September (.439). He hit .400 or better against Chicago 
(.492), New York (.450). Texas (.446), Toronto (.432), 
Milwaukee (.429), Boston (.422), Cleveland (.400) and Oak¬ 
land (.400). 
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In addition to leading the league in bat¬ 
ting average. Carew was first in runs 
(J28). hits (239). singles (171) and triples 
(16). He led the good-hitting Twins with 
38 doubles, 351 total bases, a .570 slug¬ 
ging percentage. 155 games played, 616 
at bats, 23 stolen bases, only 55 strike¬ 
outs and just six double-play grounders. 


Most Valuable Player was not the only 


honor Carew won in 1977. He was named 
to the All-Star team for the 11 th con¬ 
secutive year and made it with 4,292,740 
votes, the most ever. 


Some oddities about Carew: he was born 
on a train in Panama. The doctor who de¬ 
livered him was named Rodney Cline, 
so Carew’s parents named him Rodney 
Cline Carew. He came to (he U.S. at age 
15, but is still a citizen of Panama. 


In the MVP balloting, Carew received 
12 first-place votes out of a possible 28 
and outpolled the second-place finisher, 
Al Cowens of Kansas City, 273-217 in 
total points. Unbelievably, one elector 
left Carew oflT his ballot. Carew’s hand¬ 
icap was playing for a fourth-place team. 
********************** 
When Carew was playing Little League 
ball in Panama, he won his first MVP 
title. The reward: a Ted Williams bat. 


Asked what her father does for a living, 
Carew’s 4-year-old daughter Charryse 
said. “Daddy strikes out.” 


George Foster’s 52 home runs last sea¬ 
son placed him among baseball’s immor¬ 
tals. Every one of the nine 50-homer men 
who preceded him is either in the Hall 
of Fame or has received votes for en¬ 


shrinement. Foster’s .320 was 10 points 
below their average, but his 149 runs bat¬ 
ted in were four above it. Only three 
other National Leaguers—Hack Wilson, 
Willie Mays and Ralph Kiner—have hit 
50, and no one in either league had done 
it since Mays hit 52 in 1965. 

********************** 
Foster has led the National League in 
RBIs each of the last two seasons. The 
only players to do that in the past 30 
years have been McCovey (1968-69) and 
Ernie Banks (1958-59). 


Foster’s 52 homers were the third high¬ 
est in National League history, trailing 
only Wilson’s 56 in 1930 and Kiner’s 54 
in 1949. Foster came within one RBI of 
becoming the second National Leaguer 
to hit 50 homers and drive in 150 runs 
during the same season. Wilson had 56 
and 190 in 1930. 

********************** 

Foster hit two or more homers in eight 
games last season. The major league rec¬ 
ord of JI was set by Hank Greenberg in 
1938, and the National League mark of 
10 by Ralph Kiner in 1947. 


In addition to homers and RBIs, Foster 
led the league with 388 total bases, the 
most in his league since Aaron’s 400 in 
1959, and 124 runs; he was among the 















leaders in average (.320). doubles (31), 
at bats (615) and strikeouts (107). 


Only seven times has a National Lea¬ 
guer had 150 or more RBls. Foster’s 149 
were the most since 1962, when Tommy 
Davis drove in 153. 


A right-handed batter. Foster had 20 
homers off lefthanders and 32 off right- 
ies. He hit 21 at home and 31 on the 
road. He had none until his eighth game 
and only four almost a quarter of the 
way through the season. Beginning May 
25, he hit seven in six games. Thereafter 
he never went as many as 10 games with¬ 
out a home run and peaked in July and 
August, with 12 in each month. 


Foster uses a black bat and steps out of 
the box more than anyone in the ma¬ 
jors. His power is out of proportion to 
his 6' 1", 185-pound build. Since Cin¬ 
cinnati's Riverfront Stadium opened in 
1970, only eight balls have been hit into 
the upper deck. Foster has hit three, in¬ 
cluding two last season. One, on Aug. 3, 
is Riverfront’s longest. An engineer es¬ 
timated that it might have come to earth 
as far as 720 feet from home plate if it 
hadn’t hit the stands. 


Foster’s lifetime statistics are not breath¬ 
taking because he has had only three im¬ 
pressive seasons. But they have come 


consecutively, and each has been dramat¬ 
ical))' better than its predecessor. If be 
were to increase his output as much, in 
1978 as he did in 1977, he would hit .334 
with 75 homers and 177 RBIs. 

********************** 
Named on all 24 ballots, Foster was se¬ 
lected the National League’s MVP even 
though he did not play for a pennant win¬ 
ner. That had happened only 15 times in 
46 previous elections. He was Cincin¬ 
nati’s fourth Most Valuable Player in the 
past six years, joining Joe Morgan (1975- 
76), Rose (1973) and Johnny Bench 
(1972). Foster received 15 first-place 
votes to nine for Philadelphia’s Greg 
Luzinski. In players’ balloting for a sim¬ 
ilar award, Foster outpolled Luzinski 
155-24. 


“There are four parts of self that lead to 
success,” Foster once said. “The first part 
is discipline, the second is concentration, 
third is patience, and fourth is faith.” 
********************** 
Foster first attracted notice in the big 
leagues in 1972, when he raced home 
on a wild pitch to give the Reds the pen¬ 
nant. Afterward, he suffered through a 
dry spell, including a demotion to the 
minors in 1973. While at Triple-A In¬ 
dianapolis, he visited a hypnotist who 
enabled him to regain his confidence— 
and his swing. Foster subsequently 
earned his nickname, the Destroyer. 


Foster is a quiet bachelor who takes his 
Bible and his mother on trips, but he is 
not humorless. After his 43rd homer last 
year, he was asked if he would reach 50. 
“Well, I’m 28 now,” he said. “If I keep 
my health, live a clean life and take vi¬ 
tamins, I think I’ll reach 50.” 



If Foster gets 50 again this season, it 
will mean that umpires and catchers will 
have 50 fewer pitches to argue about. 
As the following story points out, their 
discussions run the gamut from subtle 
to unseemly. Next up are scouting re¬ 
ports on all 26 teams and a quiz to help 
sharpen your wits for the season ahead. 
And to start the season off right, turn to 
page 92 for a unique look at Opening 
Day and other baseball traditions. 

CONTINUED 











t atchers and home-plaie umpires are almost certain¬ 
ly the oddest of all sport's odd couples. Crouching 
and sweating together beneath layers of padding and 
suffering like bruises from foul tips and curves in the dirt, 
they play a game within a game, one in which other players 
are seldom involved. The catcher acts as his team's dip¬ 
lomat, his words usually as guarded and as subtly delivered 
as his signs to the pitcher. The umpire is an autocrat, often 
congenial, sometimes unyielding. However, the peace be¬ 
tween the diplomat and the benevolent despot is tenuous 
and often destroyed. When this happens, their masks fly, 
and what began as a discussion inaudible to virtually ev¬ 
eryone else in the park becomes as much of a show as an 
Ali weigh-in. That’s exactly what happened one day late 
last season when Umpire Don Denkinger miscalled the first 
pitch of a game. 

Red Sox Catcher Carlton Fisk caught that pitch, a fast¬ 
ball, after it crossed the middle of the plate. 

“Ball one." said Denkinger. 

Fisk, outraged and astounded, leaped straight up, hitting 
Denkinger under the chin with his catcher’s helmet. “How 
in hell can you call that a ball?” he screamed. 

“Take it easy! Take it easy!" Denkinger said. 

“You’re in for a bleep day if you keep calling pitches like 
that," said Fisk. 

“It’s the first pitch. What do you want to do? Hang me?” 
“The first pitch. If I let you get away with that, the entire 
afternoon will be awful.” 

“So I blew it," said Denkinger. “Relax. I know I missed 
it.” 

"You sure as hell did miss it. And I’m jumping on you sim¬ 
ply to wake you up." 

continued 
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continued 

Rarely does a catcher greet the um¬ 
pire with such an outburst. The early in¬ 
nings are a period when players become 
acquainted with the umpire’s strike zone 
and the tempo of his calls. Denkinger was 
flabbergasted by Fisk’s eruption, and that 
was precisely what Fisk intended. He 
wanted to startle Denkinger and he did 
it by abrogating the unspoken rules of 
home-plate conduct. By quickly throwing 
the ball back to the pitcher, by not turn¬ 
ing around, by not jumping up, the catch¬ 
er obeys these rules. For his part, an um¬ 
pire will have an easier time of it if he 
answers a catcher’s questions, which is 
child’s play compared to the alterna¬ 
tive—-jawing with a discontented pitcher 
50 or 60 feet away. 

“The umpire is not a machine. He is 
not a computer and he is not a robot,” 
says Dodger Catcher Steve Yeager, 
whose six seasons have taught him the 
value of a gentle approach. “The umpire 
is human and entitled to a few mistakes.” 
No matter how firmly he believes that, 
Yeager, like other catchers, cannot let 
umps’ mistakes go entirely unchallenged, 
because he is literally caught in the mid¬ 
dle, his face toward the pitcher, his hack 
brushing against the umpire. It is his deft¬ 
ness at public relations—his ability to sat¬ 
isfy his pitcher’s need for an advocate 
while not enraging the ump—that main¬ 
tains harmonious working conditions for 
all. The tactics and tone he employs can 
be as violent as Fisk’s outburst, which 
was tantamount to rebellion, or as sub¬ 
dued and inventive as those used by for¬ 
mer Dodger Tommy Haller in 1971. 


Umpire Bruce Froemming was a rook¬ 
ie then. Haller had spent 11 seasons be¬ 
hind the plate, and he had an umpire in 
the family —brother Bill in the American 
League. For five innings Haller asked 
Froemming about every close pitch, not 
showing him up but testing his judgment. 
Finally he popped the question. 

“Bruce, what’s your last name?” 

“Froemming.” 

“Spell it,” demanded Haller. 

“F-r-o-e-m-m-i-n-g.” 

“That’s with one T?” 

“Yep,” replied the unsuspecting ump. 

“That’s exactly how you’ve called the 
game all night.” 


Froemming still chuckles about the in¬ 
cident, and aficionados of umpire-catch¬ 
er repartee consider it a classic. It was a 
perfect tension breaker during a game in 
which Haller had been doing what um¬ 
pires like least—carping about ball and 
strike calls. 

“We are paid to call the close ones.” 
says American Leaguer Marty Spring- 
stead. “not the ones a guy can see from 
the third deck.” And it is those decisions 
that rile a pitcher, whose motion has left 
him off balance and without a good view 
of the pitch. If he needs the strike and 
the call is a ball, nothing will persuade 
him that the umpire was right. A few 
catchers, Yeager among them, help out 
the ump by signaling to their pitchers. 


telling him where the pitch was. “That 
saves the umpire wear and tear,” says 
Yeager. “If I sit there doing nothing while 
my pitcher yells and screams, all that does 
is rile the dugouts and the fans and get 
them on the umpire's back.” For similar 
reasons, Thurman Munson of the Yan¬ 
kees spends a lot of time gesturing to his 
manager, Billy Martin, whom he de¬ 
scribes as “having umpires down his 
throat.” 

In some circumstances catchers will 
even side with the umpire to keep the 
peace. San Francisco Catcher Marc Hill 
does that when he is catching for John 
Montefusco, who. Umpire Billy Williams 
says, “wants everything to be a strike.” 
As the Count stares at the umpire. Hill ei¬ 
ther hollers, “Hey, it was inside," or tells 
the ump, “Don’t pay attention to him. 
he’s crazy anyway.” 

All pitchers, flaky or otherwise, feel 
persecuted by umpires. The successful 
umpire—the one nobody notices—is 
supposed to handle gripes while still con¬ 
trolling the game. “For me to be able to 
run a game smoothly, the catcher must 
throw the ball back before he asks me 
anything,” says American Leaguer Steve 
Palermo. “Naturally, he will say some¬ 
thing on close pitches, because he is look¬ 
ing through tinted glasses. As someone 
once said, 'It ain’t necessarily so. but he 
wants it to be.’ ” 

Palermo’s crew chief, Nestor Chylak, 
a 24-year veteran, says, “A catcher has 
the right to ask me on any call, but I get 
upset when I know he is 100% wrong. 
Then he is putting the monkey on my 
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back. I don't mind a challenge. If he ques¬ 
tions it nice, he'll gel an honest answer." 

Umpires and catchers both demand 
honesty. However, each has an additional 
request. Catchers ask for consistency 
from umpires—“Call the pitch the same 
in the ninth as in the first." Umpires de¬ 
mand fairness—"Don’t wait for a tense 
moment in the game to challenge me on 
a pilch." An umpire prefers a catcher 
who quizzes him early and tosses around 
harmless phrases like “Stay with that 
pitch” and “Don’t give up on it.” The 
catcher who complains only 
when he desperately needs a fa¬ 
vorable call is disdainfully re¬ 
ferred to by umpires as a "sit¬ 
uation catcher.” 

“He is the one who puts the 
hangman's noose around our 
necks.” says Springstcad. “He is 
the one we dislike tremendous¬ 
ly, and the one we don’t forget." 

The situation catcher, accord¬ 
ing to umps, is the one who 
quarrels even though the um¬ 
pire’s strike zone is the same as 
it was earlier in the game when 
the catcher made no comment. 

“Often you’d think the whole 
game is played in the ninth in¬ 
ning,” says Chylak. “I call a 
consistent game for eight in¬ 
nings, and then all of a sudden a 
catcher needs the pitch and he 
starts climbing all over me.” 

Equally unpopular is a catch¬ 
er who holds the baseball while 
jawing with the umpire. “If he 
gets rid of it. that’s fine,” says 
Palermo. “All the attention reverts to the 
pitcher. What goes on between me and 
(he catcher is not even noticed. ’’ By hold¬ 
ing the ball a catcher invites a hasty end 
to peaceful negotiations. “If he holds it, 
he gets the dugout riled,” says Froem- 
ming. “Instead of throwing it back and 
then saying. ‘Bruce, I think the ball 
caught the corner,’ he has now told ev¬ 
erybody that he thinks I missed the 
pitch." 

Such incidents occur in almost every 
game. Chalk it up to the human element, 
to the fact that an umpire cannot be in¬ 
fallible or even completely consistent. 
And a catcher, though he may try, can 
never be totally objective. Keeping their 
relationship cool is further complicated 
by the fact that, from the moment the um¬ 
pires step on the field, the animosity of 


the fans is apparent from the boos that 
are heard from the stands. It is difficult 
for a catcher, particularly the one for the 
home team, to resist the temptation of 
bringing his allies in the stands into play 
in his relationship with the ump. 

Although the fans’ taunts are often ir¬ 
ritating, umpires are much more con¬ 
cerned about the players’ reactions. "I 
want the players to say, ‘Here they come.’ 
instead of ‘Holy Toledo, it’s not them 
again,’ ” says Chylak. 

No matter what the greeting, the 



home-plate umpire—an assignment an 
ump draws every fourth game—must fa¬ 
miliarize fiimsc/f during the warmups 
with the starting pitchers’ tempos and 
repertoires. “Chylak is particularly loose 
for those eight pitches," says Boston 
Catcher Fred Kendall. “Instead of stand¬ 
ing away from the plate or behind me. 
as the others do. he stands at the plate 
like a hitter.” 

Regardless of his viewpoint, each 
home-plate umpire searches for clues. If 
a highballer is working on a sinker or 
breaking ball, the ump wants to know. 
The umpires swap information in their 
locker room before the game, but the best 
source is the catcher. It often helps both 
sides if the receiver shares what he knows 
with the umpire. 

"At San Diego 1 caught Randy Jones.” 


says Kendall. "The first thing I told the 
umpires was that Randy keeps the ball 
low. He throws that way all game, so the 
ump might as well get used to calling it. 
They like me telling them, because it 
helps them stay with the pitch.” 

But there are times when clues are bet¬ 
ter left undiscovered. Palermo found that 
out one day in Boston when he listened 
io Fisk ramble on about “a real good sink- 
erball." They were watching Bob Stan¬ 
ley warm up. 

“It was early in the season and I fig¬ 
ured that Fisk had caught him 
in spring training,” says Paler¬ 
mo, who had never seen Stan¬ 
ley pitch. “His pitches did more 
tricks than a spinning top. but 
Stanley never threw a sinker.” 

Idle chatter between umpire 
and catcher consumes the rest 
of the time before the game be¬ 
gins. It is the kind of talk over¬ 
heard in hotel elevators and 
lobbies, but it is crucial to a 
good working relationship be¬ 
cause it is the start of a dialogue 
that should last the whole game. 
As Yeager says, “Once we lose 
our track of communication, 
we’ve lost a major battle.” 

If a battle does ensue, it is 
likely to be triggered by an ar¬ 
gument about the strike zone. 
"There are games when my 
strike zone may seem a bit dif¬ 
ferent from the last time these 
teams saw me,” says Spring- 
stead. “If a catcher asks me 
early if I'm planning to stay 
with a particular pitch, I tell him, ‘Well, 

1 have so far.’ Usually that’s good enough 
for him. ” 

If the umpire’s definition of the strike 
zone does not cause a catcher and his 
pitcher to complain, the tempo of the um¬ 
pire’s calls often will. Every umpire de¬ 
velops a rhythm. It is like a metronome 
activated on the first pitch. The pitch 
smacks the mitt—boom!—and the call is 
made. This is not as easy as it sounds. 
When Nolan Ryan and his fastball are 
matched against Wilbur Wood and his 
knuckler, the adjustment an umpire must 
make every half inning is like the one a 
dancer makes in switching from the 
Charleston to a waltz. 

“In the first half of an inning the ball 
is on top of me in a flash,” says Spring- 
stead of Ryan’s pitching. “After three 
continued 
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outs I’m thinking bing. bing. bing. Along 
comes Wood, his knuckler taking its 
sweet time drifting up there. I get anx¬ 
ious and I tend to lean into the plate, 
which is bad because it means my head 
is moving and I’m not keeping a firm vi¬ 
sion of the strike zone. I can’t allow that 
to happen. It’s a tremendous adjustment, 
but I must make it.” 

And when a reliever comes in, the um¬ 
pire suddenly finds himself dancing to 
still another tune. During a game at Min¬ 
nesota. Jim Shellenback came out of the 
bullpen while Rich Garcia was working 
the plate. Garcia had no idea what to ex¬ 
pect because it was Shellenback’s first ap¬ 
pearance of the season. "His catcher. 
Butch Wynegar. told me nothing,” says 
Garcia. "Roy White of the Yankees came 
to bat, and all of a sudden along comes a 
palmball. It was high, then—boom!—it 
dropped, causing me to delay my call for 
a fraction of a second. Because I did 
something different, it threw White off. 
He turned to me with a suspicious look, 
like he was asking whether I really knew 
where the strike zone was. 

"Gee7.. I didn’t know he threw a palm- 
ball,” Garcia said to Wynegar. 

"I guess I should have told you,” Wy¬ 
negar said. 


No one has to tell an umpire when he 
misses a call, he knows he has erred just 
as surely as a player knows when he has 
mishandled a grounder. It is just that the 
ump has many more chances to blow one. 
As the Specialized Umpire Training Cen¬ 
ter handbook says, “An infielder must 
play 32 games of errorless fielding to have 
as many opportunities as an umpire has 
in one game of calling balls and strikes.” 
And it is not as easy for an umpire to re¬ 
deem himself, because a player can make 
up for a mistake either at the plate or in 
the field. If an umpire attempts to bal¬ 
ance out a bad decision by altering his 
calls on future pitches, he sacrifices his 
objectivity—and, inevitably, his control 
of the game. The ump is far better off 
when he forgets about the miscall. 

Johnny Bench says, “It’s rare that an 
umpire says, ‘I missed that one,’ but when 
he does I don't say another word. What 
else can a man admit? It’s when an um¬ 
pire doesn’t acknowledge the error that 
I feel like I’m butting my head against a 
wall.” 

Not all catchers agree with Bench, but. 
then again, no two catchers respond to a 
blown call in the same manner. Some ac¬ 
knowledge an umpire’s mistake with a 
quick "ooooh” or “aaaah.” Yeager usu¬ 


ally lets out a sharp grunt, which vet¬ 
eran umpires know is his most derisive 
expression. However, in last season’s 
third playoff game between the Dodgers 
and Phillies. Umpire Harry Wendelstedt 
“missed a call” that Philadelphia par¬ 
layed into three runs when Los Angeles 
Pitcher Burl Hooton, rattled by Wendel- 
stedt's call, walked four batters in a row. 
In that case Yeager replaced his grunt 
with, “Harry, it was a good pitch.” In 
light of the importance of the game, that 
was a mild remark. “There was no need 
to make a big commotion about it," says 
Yeager. “It was just one pitch, and it was 
the third inning. If it had been the ninth. 
I might have screamed. Even that prob¬ 
ably wouldn’t have done any good, be¬ 
cause the umpires know my personality 
and know what I do.” 

A catcher may also gauge his response 
by who is standing behind him. Munson 
offers a gruff “No it wasn't” when Ron 
Luciano, whom he doesn’t get along with, 
calls a close pitch a ball. But when Chy- 
lak makes a similar call, Munson tones 
down his tactics. “If I say to Nestor, 
‘Damn it, you blew it,’ I am likely to rub 
him the wrong way,” says Munson. “I 
simply tell him, ‘You missed it,’ and Nes¬ 
tor, who has a lot of confidence in him- 
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self, says, i didn't.’ If I think he blew it 
very badly. I'll say, ‘Nestor, I'm telling 
you the truth.' ” 

As Garcia found out, debates at home 
plate can sometimes involve both catch¬ 
ers. Just such a round-table discussion 
occurred last September during the open¬ 
er of a three-game series at Yankee Sta¬ 
dium, with the second-place Red Sox 
trailing the Yankees by three games. Gar¬ 
cia had the plate assignment. Munson 
and Fisk, arch rivals, were catching. The 
Sox were behind 4-2 in the seventh in¬ 
ning when Rick Burleson, representing 
the tying run, came to the plate. Gar¬ 
cia’s strike-three call ended the threat, 
and Burleson argued with him. 

When Fisk came out to warm up his 
pitcher for the bottom half of the inning, 
he interrogated Garcia, who in turn asked 
Fisk if he thought the ball had dipped. 

“Yeah, I thought it was low.” said Fisk. 
“It looked like a slider.” 

“Yeah, it was." 

“It looked like it broke out of the strike 
zone,” said Fisk. 

“It might have.” 

"Perhaps you called it before it broke.” 

In the top of the eighth it was Mun¬ 
son’s turn to get into the discussion. 

Said Garcia, "That strike 1 called on 
Burleson. It might have been low. It was 
a slider and it sunk.” 

“That pitch didn't sink. Guidry doesn’t 
even have a slider,” Munson said. 

Truth is. New York Pitcher Ron Gui¬ 
dry has a pretty good slider, but Garcia 
did not expect Munson to agree. All he 
wanted the Yankee catcher to know was 
that the pitch was a ball, and it would re¬ 
main one for the rest of the game. Yes, 
he had called it a strike. No. he would 
not do so again. 

When diplomacy fails, an umpire has 
another tactic he can use to try to cool 
oh' a seething catcher—brushing off the 
plate whether it needs it or not. This puts 
the antagonists face to face, instead of 
back to front and it lets them do some 
heavy jawing without making their dis¬ 
agreement all that apparent to everyone 
in the park. Vic Voltaggio, an American 
League rookie umpire last season, once 
used the maneuver in the first inning 
when the plate did not need a brushing 
off as badly as Oakland Catcher Jeff New¬ 
man needed a talking to. As Pilcher Rick 
Langford was already in trouble, and, in 
trying to calm down Langford, Newman 
had put the blame for the pitcher's in¬ 


ability to throw strikes on Voltaggio. 

“We’re not going to battle for nine in¬ 
nings.” Voltaggio told Newman as he 
bent down to sweep the plate. “You 
might as well curse me out now, and I’ll 
unload you. Otherwise, we're going to 
play this game.” 

The tactic worked, preventing a first- 
inning rhubarb without embarrassing ei¬ 
ther party. Newman lasted the game, and 
Langford found his stride and went on 
to win in extra innings. 

The fact that Voltaggio did not un¬ 
load Newman is hardly surprising. Very 
few catchers are ejected. In 1977 only 
five American Leaguers (Ray Fosse of 
Cleveland, Darrell Porter of Kansas City, 
Charlie Moore of Milwaukee, Manny 
Sanguillen of Oakland and Munson) were 
thrown out for offenses ranging from 
loudmouthing to fighting. The National 
League had nine ejections—Houston’s 
Joe Ferguson, Cincinnati’s Bill Plummer 
and Philadelphia’s Tim McCarver lead¬ 
ing the league with two apiece. The pre¬ 
vious season only one major league 
catcher. Fosse, was ejected, for the un¬ 
pardonable offense of angrily bumping 
an ump. 


ormally there is very little phys¬ 
ical contact, even by accident, 
between catchers and umpires. 
The Crawford family—father Shag, who 
retired in 1975, and son Jerry, who now 
works in the National League—is an ex¬ 
ception. In the Crawford style, the um¬ 
pire rests a hand between a catcher’s hip 
and rib cage. “It keeps him under con¬ 
trol,” says the younger Crawford, “and 
it lets me know where he is going. I ask 
the catcher if it bothers him, and only 
Jerry Grote has complained.” But as all 
National League umpires attest, grousing 
is part of Grote’s game. 

Where and how an umpire positions 
himself depends on what type of protec¬ 
tor he wears. All National Leaguers must 
use one that is worn inside the uniform 
shirt, while American Leaguers can 
choose between the inside pad and the 
balloon protector, which is worn outside 
the uniform. (Those who favor the pad 
say it is less cumbersome than the bal¬ 
loon. which the umpire must prop up 
with his hands before each pitch. Those 
who use the balloon feel it gives better 
protection.) An insider positions his head 
in what is called the slot, the gap on the 


inside corner of the plate between the 
catcher’s head and the batter’s shoulder. 

"If my slot isn’t there. I adjust,” says 
American Leaguer Jim Evans. “All the 
catchers are right-handed, so when a lefty 
is at bat and the sign is given for an in¬ 
side pitch, the catcher wants to avoid 
moving his glove across his body and 
catching the ball backhanded. Instead, he 
slides his body over to block the ball and 
field it squarely. By doing this he also nar¬ 
rows my slot, which forces me to move 
with him to get a full view of the pitch.” 

Outsiders call balls and strikes by look¬ 
ing straight over the catcher’s head—if 
the receiver is squatting directly behind 
the plate. The catcher may move to set 
an outside or inside target or to field a 
pitch, but a balloon ump should never 
budge from his original position. 

“When a catcher slides over I have to 
look over his ear or shoulder even though 
I’m accustomed to working over his 
head,” says Springstead. “It throws me 
off, but it doesn’t happen a lot.” 

It is important to umpires that the 
catcher stay low. If he obscures any por¬ 
tion of the plate from the ump’s view he 
risks having the strike zone shrink, be¬ 
cause there is an umpire’s axiom that 
says, “If I can't see it, I’m not going to 
call it a strike.” 

Oriole Catcher Elrod Hendricks is 
6' \" and long-legged. “I can steal pitch¬ 
es by getting down real low.” he says. 
“By steal, I mean I get strikes called on 
pitches that other catchers my height may 
not get even though the pitches really 
were strikes. That’s because a lot of tall 
catchers block the umpire’s vision.” 

Stealing pitches is as integral a part of 
Hendricks’—or any other catcher’s— 
game as stealing second base is of Lou 
Brock’s. By positioning himself on the 
outside corner, for example, the home- 
team catcher sets up a situation in which 
the umpires’ judgment—and courage— 
are pitted against the crowd's reaction. 

If the pitch is outside, if the umpire 
sees it miss, if the hitter doesn’t swing, 
but if the catcher doesn’t budge, fans as¬ 
sume it was a strike. And if the catcher 
wants to "get cute” he can hold the ball 
there for the entire ball park to judge. 

“I can't cheat and give him a strike,” 
says Springstead. “The pilch is out of the 
strike zone, exactly where the catcher 
wanted it. in hopes that the batter would 
swing. But the batter didn’t swing, and 
I'm not going to call a strike. I can't let 
continued 
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JR CAR AS HIGHIY 
t RATES HIS? 


If you put your car to the test on 
the left and discover it rates a lot of 
“poors” and “fairs’,’ maybe you should 
own a Volvo. 

Recently, Volvo owners were sent a 
similar questionnaire as part of a nation¬ 
wide survey among new car owners. 
They were asked to ratetheirnew Vol vos 
on these, and several other points. 

The results were very enlightening. 
They showed that Volvo owners 
overall were more satisfied than the 
owners of Impalas, LTDs, Cutlasses, 
Sevilles, Regals, Cordobas and 42 
other cars from G.M., Ford, Chrysler 
and AMCf 

Volvo owners rated their cars higher 
on a whole range of things. 

'Saner conducted among owners of near con bought in May. 1977. 

I yuggeited retail price POE local taxes, dealer preparation, delivery charges and Lambda Sond"units additional 


Quality of workmanship (some¬ 
thing you may think has vanished 
from cars altogether). 

Comfort and roominess (on that 
score, Volvo owners rated Volvos 
higher than Cadillac owners rated 
Cadillacs). 

Safety, maneuverability, handling 
and value for the money. 

So if you’re interested in a car that’s 
recommended by the experts—namely 
the people who have bought it and 
owned it—consider a Volvo. 

They start at $6,645! 

Which to some people may seem 
like a lot of money to pay for a car. 

But to others, it’s a small price to 
pay for satisfaction. 

VOLVO • .o»o or ««« .0... ««« 



VOLVO. A CAR YOU CAN BELIEVE IN. 











Walkers Dome, British Columbia, Canada 

Canada at its best 

Enjoy the light, smooth whisky that’s becoming America’s favorite Canadian. 
Imported Canadian Mist® 


IMPORTED BY BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS IMPORT COMPANY, N.Y., N.Y., CANADIAN WHISKY-A BLEND. 80 OR 86.8 PROOF, t 1977. 
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the catcher use the 30,000 people in the 
stands to intimidate me.” 

The setup to steal outside pitches falls 
apart when the pitcher unintentionally 
throws a strike on the inside. “Then the 
catcher reaches across the plate, and 
there isn’t anyone in the park who thinks 
it was a strike, when it was," says Na¬ 
tional Leaguer Paul Runge. “Sure, catch¬ 
ers try to cheat, but it’s nothing personal 
against umpires.” 

To prevent being misled, an umpire 
must keep a level head. “Once 1 start 
moving my head I lose perspective,” says 
Springstead. “The toughest one to call is 
the one right at my eyes. My tendency is 
to flinch. If I do, there is no way I can 
call the pitch correctly.” 

“Umpires don’t have lights that blink 
on to give them an automatic strike 
zone.” says Yeager. So on every pitch the 
umpire must mentally redefine the zone 
and defend it against attacks from the 
catcher. For the system to work the 
catcher must also remain as still as a rock. 
“If I constantly jump up and down or 
move from side to side. I’m not giving the 
umpire his best look," says Yeager. “So I 
have no right to disagree with his call.” 

For the most part, in recent seasons 
conciliation has replaced confrontation 
behind the plate. “I don’t want to get 
into arguments with umpires,” says Mun¬ 
son. “I need them when I'm hitting. 1 
need them when I’m catching. But I can’t 
let my pitcher and manager down by let¬ 
ting a bad call go by and not saying any¬ 
thing. I don't bitch just to bitch.” 

In the days when there were Boston 
Braves and Brooklyn Dodgers, tradition 
has it that umpires would cut off a catch¬ 
er by saying. “You think that was bad. 
Wait until you see this one.” When the 
next pitch flew across the plate, the um¬ 
pire would get his revenge: “Ball two!" 

Says Garcia. “They got away with it 
simply because there was no television, 
no cameras and no instant replay. I can’t 
imagine that happening today.” 

Electronic surveillance may curtail 
heavy-handed behavior by umps but it 
cannot prevent grudges from arising. 
Take the case of Larry Barnett and Fisk. 
Since the third game of the 1975 World 
Series, the two have been about as friend¬ 
ly as John Dean and Richard Nixon. That 
night 40 million TV viewers watched as 
Barnett didn’t call interference on Reds 
pinch hitter Ed Armbrister after Arm- 
brister had collided with Fisk on a bunt 


play. Fisk’s subsequent overthrow of sec¬ 
ond base allowed the eventual winning 
run to move into scoring position. 

“Ever since that game our relationship 
has been strained.” says Barnett. “If I 
didn't say that. I'd be lying. Fisk says 
hello, I say hello, and we limit it to that.” 

Keeping the conversation to greetings 
is not always that simple. Last Septem¬ 
ber. Fisk and Barnett were together 
again. First Barnett called Fisk out on a 
2-2 pitch that Fisk thought was inside. 
Then, when Boston was in the field, Bar¬ 
nett made another call that Fisk felt was 
incorrect. An argument ensued. 

“I’ll tell you one thing,” Barnett said 
to Fisk. "You open your mouth once 
more and I'll run you." 



“That’s the way you are,” Fisk said. 
“Just because you wear a blue uniform 
you think you have the right to command 
the game whether you’re right or wrong. 
You can’t think you are calling the game 
right. You just can't.” 

“I’ll give you one more chance. Ei¬ 
ther get back in the game or you’re gone." 

At that moment Red Sox Manager 
Don Zimmer arrived on the scene. 

“I don’t want you getting tossed," he 
told Fisk. 

“Zimmy, I'm keeping him,” said 
Barnett. 

“That’s real nice, Larry,” said Fisk. 
“You’re really doing me a great big fa¬ 
vor. But why don’t you try calling the 
pitches correctly.” 

Fisk survived the nine innings. So did 
the Red Sox, beating Detroit 6-2. 

Barnett and Fisk are not alone in their 
mutual animosity. Froemming cannot 
forget a game in 1973 when the irascible 
Grote, then catching for the Mets, let a 
fastball get by him that almost hit the hot- 
tempered Froemming in the throat. Be¬ 
cause they had spent the three previous 
innings in a non-stop argument, Froem¬ 


ming accused Grote of intentionally 
moving aside in hope that the pitch 
would hit the umpire. 

“Are you going to throw me out?” 
snapped Grote. 

Mets Manager Yogi Berra charged 
from the dugout. 

“He made no attempt to stop that 
pitch.” Froemming told Berra. The um¬ 
pire’s accusation was tough to prove and 
he knew it. Grote remained in the game. 

Aside from catchers who gripe, steal 
pitches and sometimes miss them, an um¬ 
pire must contend with bellyaching bat¬ 
ters. Catchers can be the worst of the 
lot, because they are more attuned to an 
umpire’s strike zone and his frame of 
mind than other hitters. One umpire, Jim 
Evans, classifies hitters as follows: 

“There’s the alibier. the guy who tries 
to pul the monkey on my back. Then 
there is the phony beefer, the guy with 
the superstar complex who thinks if he 
doesn't swing, it can’t be a strike. And 
there’s the legitimate beefer. He sincere¬ 
ly believes he is right. I never mind an ar¬ 
gument from him.” 

According to umpire s, worst of all is 
the two-strike-zone catcher, who sees 
one strike zone while working behind the 
plate and another, smaller version while 
standing alongside it. 

“Joe Ferguson hardly ever questions 
me when he’s catching,” says Dick Stel- 
|o. “But when he’s a hitter, he has a whol 
ly different strike zone, one that’s so small 
I can’t call a strike on him.” 

Once when Umpire Paul Runge called 
Bench out on strikes he heard about it 
for the rest of the game. Seems that Bench 
was going for his 1,000th RBI. When the 
third strike was called, with a man in 
scoring position. Bench disagreed. Walk¬ 
ing back to the dugout, he complained. 

“I came out to catch, and we talked 
some more,” says Bench. “Runge was 
ready to throw me out. I caught a pitch 
he called a ball. I held it there to show 
him that it was the same as the pitch he 
struck me out on.” 

“Don’t show me up,” the umpire said. 

“If I were trying to show you up. I sure 
would’ve said more when I walked 
away.” 

It was the sixth inning. 

In the ninth Bench was still around. 
Runge leaned over as the game neared 
its end and left Bench with these parting 
words: “Before you go, good luck in the 
All-Star Game.” 

CONTINUED 
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It's a hit! 

Starting Saturday, April 8, NBC 
begins its 31 st year of live coverage 
of Major League Baseball. Once 
again,Tony Kubek and Joe 
Garagiola head NBC's All-Star 
broadcasting team in bringing you 
the excitement and drama of the 
great American pastime. And 
they’re backed by a crew that 
covers the action like a glove. 

Read the reviews. 

Barry Lorge of The Washington 
Post said: "Joe Garagiola and 
Tony Kubek may be the best team 
doing regular commentary on 
any sport!' 

"NBC’s cameras rarely missed a 
trick, and every fan in America 
ought to propose a toast to Harry 
Coyle, the director of NBC's tele¬ 
casts, who again captured the 
poetry of baseball in live-action, 
instant-replay, and slow-motion" 


That’s from Gary Deeb of The 
Chicago Tribune. 

And William Leggett of Sports 
Illustrated added: "The winner: 

NBC, and by a wide margin... 

NBC anticipates plays far more 
knowledgeably Cthan the compe¬ 
tition). NBC was on top of every¬ 
thing. Its replays were almost 
uniformly first rate!’ 

Don t miss the premiere. 

The curtain goes up on Saturday, 
April 8, with the pre-game show, 
followed by a season-opening 
doubleheader. The finale takes 
place in October, with exclusive 
coverage of the World Series. 

Major League Baseball on NBC— 
it’s quite a show! 

NBC Sports 

Network of thel 980 Olympics 




Saturday, April 8 

Major League Baseball 
Opening day doubleheader 
Sunday, April 9 
Dynamic Duos - Final Round 
NBC's SportsWorld 
US vs USSR Basketball 
1978 Golden Gloves 
Tournament of 
Champions, Part II 

Check your local TV listings 
for time and channel 
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Great moments and more: Sports Illustrated 
Book Club offers books that start where the 
sports pages stop, that are packed with excitement 
and drama and action as much fun to read as 
sports are to watch. Choose any 3 for only $1 
when you join the Club and agree to buy three 
more books in the next year. You'll be getting 
inside stories, sports exclusives, valuable information. 
And you’ll be paying special members’ prices. 
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BASEBALL continued 



The West 

As curious as ii may seem, a player who until the middle of 
spring training was on an American League roster has been 
for many months a pivotal influence in the affairs of the Na¬ 
tional League. Consider what might have happened if the 
Cincinnati Reds had succeeded in wresting Vida Blue from 
the clutches of Charles O. Finley. Their $1.75 million res¬ 
cue effort was thwarted by Commissioner Bowie Kuhn on 
the grounds that the buying and selling of players at such a 
price would create imbalances in both leagues. Kuhn—and 
Cincinnati’s Nationai League rivais—shuddered a\ the 
thought of Blue and Tom Seaver on a pitching staff sup¬ 
ported by the Reds' awesome artillery. So now after months 
of haggling and with Bowie’s blessing. Blue has been sent 
to the San Francisco Giants for seven able bodies and much 
less moolah: as a result, what figured to be another two- 
team race in the National League West looks more like a 
three-team affair. With the addition of Blue, the Giants 
have a pitching staff superior even to the Dodgers’, while 
Los Angeles still has its championship team and Cincy still 
has its former championship team—plus Seaver. Because 
of the Dodgers’ hot start, the race ended in May a year ago; 
it may not be decided until October this season. 

With or without Blue, the Reds look to be the class of 
the division. The Dodgers are not likely to win 22 of their 
first 26 games again and effectively terminate meaningful 
hostilities before Memorial Day. The Reds are still a bit shy 
of qualified pitchers, but they are improved over a year 
ago, when their staff finished with a combined 4.22 ERA. 

I Oth among National League teams. Seaver, who got 14 of 
his 21 wins after he joined the Reds on June 15, is now avail¬ 
able for the full season, and at 33 he may still be, as Man¬ 
ager Sparky Anderson stoutly insists, “the best pitcher in 
baseball.” He may not win 30 games, as some Rhineland 
zealots are forecasting, but he should be good for about 25. 

To support Seaver, the Reds acquired Bill Bonham, a 
29-year-old in-and-outer, from the Cubs. Bonham was 
10-13 in Chicago last season, with a poor 4.35 ERA and 
only one complete game, but he feels the Cincinnati bats 
will transform him into a world-beater. ''I’ll have more con¬ 
fidence here,” he says. “I won’t be saying to myself, if I'd 
just gotten one more run..." Anderson says, “We are 
very high on Bonham. We've got starting pitchers equal to 
anybody.” That is an extravagant claim. In fact, the Reds 
have Seaver. Bonham. 35-year-old Fred Norman (14-13) 
and 24-year-old Paul Moskau. who was 6-6 in half a sea¬ 
son. The fifth starter in the five-day rotation will be Tom 
Hume. Doug Capilla, who was 7-8 last year as a starter, is 
ticketed for the long relief job. The short men will be the tire¬ 
less righthander Pedro Borbon and lefty Dave Tomlin, who 
had 22 saves for the Padres in ’77. 

The remainder of the Cincinnati lineup is as familiar to 











baseball fans as Murderers Row, the Gashouse Gang and 
the Boys of Summer. Bench, Driessen, Morgan, Rose. Con¬ 
cepcion, Foster, Geronimo, Griffey—they may march en 
masse into the Hall of Fame. Foster, who hit 52 homers 
and drove in 149 runs, was the latest Red, following Bench, 
Rose and Morgan, to be selected the league's Most Valu¬ 
able Player. The Reds hit .274 as a team, had 181 homers 
and stole 170 bases. And they led the league in fielding. 
With a lot of help from Seaver, they should regain the 
division title. 

This is not to say the Dodgers are any weaker. The same 
team that finished 10 games ahead of the Reds a year ago is 
back in force. It may even be a little better. Speaking of last 
season’s champions, Dodger Blue-blooded Manager Tom 
Lasorda has said, “We felt we needed one thing, and that 
was left-handed relief help.” In search of it, Los Angeles 
cast aside its prejudice against the open market and se¬ 
cured free agent Terry Forster, whose statistics at Pitts¬ 
burgh last year (4.45 ERA, one save) are, in Lasorda's opin¬ 
ion, misleading. Forster was the American League's Fireman 
of the Year in 1974. when he saved 24 games for the White 
Sox. He injured his left shoulder the following year and 
nursed it the next two seasons by reducing his pitching rep¬ 
ertoire to relatively untaxing fastballs and changeups. “1 
had to learn how to pitch," he says. “I also had to learn 
how to field line drives hit right back at me.” Late last sea¬ 
son at Pittsburgh he decided to risk throwing breaking pitch¬ 
es again, a gamble that paid off with three wins and an 
ERA of 2.00 in his last 18 innings. 

The return to health of Centerfielder Rick Monday would 
also seem to strengthen the Dodgers. Monday suffered last 
season from a pinched nerve in his neck, which made his 
back ache and reduced by 30% the strength in his hands 
and arms. He was able to play only 118 games and hit .230 
with 15 homers, sad figures for one capable of a .280 bat¬ 
ting average and 30 homers. The Dodgers should be so 
lucky as to have only one injured player this year. Much of 
their success in 'll can be traced to their uncommon sa¬ 
lubrity. Their starting pitchers—Don Sutton, Tommy John, 
Doug Rau. Burt Hooton and Rick Rhoden—scarcely missed 
a turn, starting 158 of the 162 games. And the regulars 
were just that—regular. As a result, most of them achieved 
career highs in one category or another. Ron Cey’s 30 home 
runs and 110 RBls were his best ever, and so were Davey 
Lopes' .283 average. 11 homers and 53 RBIs. The same 
went for Steve Garvey’s 33 home runs and 115 RBIs. Dusty 
Baker’s 30 homers. Reggie Smith's 32 homers and Bill 
Russell’s .278 average. But for Monday’s aching back, the 
Dodgers might have had five players with 30 or more hom¬ 
ers. The team has few weaknesses. Catcher Steve Yeager is 
strong and durable, and the infield and outfield are sound de¬ 


fensively and offensively. Last year the Dodgers were both 
good and lucky. If they are merely good this year, it will 
not be good enough. 

The Giants’ overall talent does not compare with that of 
the two leading contenders, but San Francisco has enough 
pitching to supply an entire league. Such is their surplus 
that they could surrender four pitchers for Blue, including 
ace Reliever Dave Heaverlo and 21-year-old Alan Wirth, 
who js considered an outstanding prospect. But there is not 
a man in the San Francisco organization who does not 
think Blue was worth tin. price. He may literally be a fran¬ 
chise saver, because he is enormously popular on both sides 
of the Bay; win or lose, he is money in the bank whenever 

continued 
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he pitches. He also gives Manager Joe Altobclli the leader 
his staff requires. With the left-handed Blue starting in ro¬ 
tation with Ed Halicki, the staff ace in ’77 at 16-12, and 
John (The Count) Montefusco. who missed much of last sea¬ 
son with back and ankle injuries, the Giants have three po¬ 
tential 20-game winners. Blue has reached that figure three 
times, even while being distracted by numberless run-ins 
with his despotic former boss. All three pitchers have thrown 
no-hitters, and they are all under 30. 

After the trade was announced. Blue came to San Fran¬ 
cisco's training camp long enough to model his new uni¬ 
form and then went into hiding for a few days back home in 
Louisiana, hoping that his absence would prompt the Giants 
to modify the contract he had brought with him from Oak¬ 
land. While he was away. Blue reflected on his boyhood and 
how it had never occurred to him that he would someday be 
paid to play. “Then Mr. Finley had me sign on the crooked 
line—oh. no, I mean doited line,” he said. The Freudian slip 
pretty well sums up Blue’s years with Charlie O. His brief 
contract hassle with the Giants aside, he was delighted by 
the trade. He would not have to sell his home in Oakland, 
and. at 28, he would have a chance to complete a rare dou¬ 
ble. After 124 victories in the American League, he is aim¬ 
ing to win 100 games in the National. 

Altobelli figures to use a four-man rotation, with the 
fourth man likely to be Bob Knepper. Jim Barr or Lynn Mc- 
Glothen, who has recuperated from an arm injury, could 
also be members of the rotation. With six starters and a bal¬ 
anced bullpen of righthander Randy Moffitt and lefthander 
Gary Lavellc. the Giants are likely to be looking for an¬ 
other trade, this time swapping pitching for needed power. 
To add some punch. Altobelli shifted former batting champ 
Bill Madlock from third base to second and installed Dar¬ 
rell Evans at third. Playing third, first and the outfield last 
season, Evans hit 17 home runs. Johnnie LeMaster, a slick 
fielder with an uncertain bat. is the shortstop. Willie Mc- 
Covey. who hit 28 home runs and revived interest in the no¬ 
tion that life begins at 40. is back on first. Altobelli, whose 
constant tinkering a year ago won him acclaim as “Juggling 
Joe." will go with a set lineup this season, which means his 
outfield will be Terry Whitfield in left. Larry Herndon in cen¬ 
ter and the very promising Jack Clark in right. Strong-armed 
Marc Hill is the catcher. However, these regulars alone do 
not figure to carry San Francisco too far. The Giants’ staff 
is their edge, and their position in the standings next Oc¬ 
tober should do much to determine just what percentage of 
the game is, in fact, pitching. 

Houston is another team that looks to its pitchers, many 
of whom were young and innocent a year ago—notably 
Mark Lemongello. 22. Floyd Bannister, 22. and Joaquin An- 
dujar, 25. Lemongello may have matured during the sea¬ 
son. On June 25 he was 1-11; at the end he was 9-14. The 
kid pitchers will team with 18-game-winner J. R. Richard, 
who is hardly doddering at 28, and 33-year-old Joe Niekro. 

Lemongello was not the only Astro to finish with a rush. 
Centerfielder Cesar Cedeno, suffering from torn ligaments 
in the ring finger of his left hand, was batting .179 on June 
22. From that date until the end of the season he hit .349, 
including a gaudy .417 in September, during which he also 
had five homers. 26 runs. 26 RBls and 16 stolen bases. His 


Garrison finish earned him a lifetime multimillion-dollar 
contract with the Astros. 

Houston is blessed with speed—Cedeno had 61 steals, 
Rightfielder Jose Cruz 44 and Infielder Enos Cabell 42— 
and good gloves. For a while this spring, Manager Bill Vir- 
don considered realigning his infield—and benching slick 
Shortstop Roger Metzger, a . 186 hitter—to get more punch. 
But a few days before breaking camp. Virdon reinstated 
the 1977 arrangement of Metzger, Art Howe (.264) at sec¬ 
ond, Cabell (.282, 16 homers) at third and Bob Watson, 
who had 110 RBIs. at first. 

Virdon may have monkeyed with his infield, but no more 
than Alvin Dark did with his before his dismissal by San Di¬ 
ego on March 21. Dark thus became the first manager since 
the Cubs’ Phil Cavarretta in 1954 to be cashiered in spring 
training. Dark, Padre officials say, could not “communi¬ 
cate”—that word again—with his players. He left a fine mess 
in the infield. Leftfielder Gene Richards had gone to first. 
Shortstop Bill Almon to second and Derrell Thomas, who 
played mostly in center field for the Giants last season, to 
third. Dark’s successor, Roger Craig, may not be content 
with this alignment, but it is inconceivable that he will 
tamper with the Padres’ outfield of Oscar Gamble in left, 
George Hendrick in center and Dave Winfield in right, who 
combined for 79 home runs last season. 

I t is on the mound where the Padres come a cropper. 

Gaylord Perry, approaching his 40th birthday and 250th 
victory, may be the ace if Randy Jones is not fully recovered 
from his arm ailments. Mickey Lolich, emerging from a 
year’s retirement at 37, will be around to keep Perry com¬ 
pany. although he may well be confined to the bullpen, par¬ 
ticularly if Bob Owchinko. Bob Shirley and Dave Freisleben 
perform to expectations. With or without Lolich, the relief 
corps should be formidable with the indomitable Rollie Fin¬ 
gers and reliable Dan Spillner. 

The Padres may be all mixed up, but they have not ap¬ 
proached the level of disorder of the Atlanta Braves. “This is 
a very iffy team all around,” says slugger Jeff Burroughs. “Ev¬ 
erything has to click for us to have a half-decent season.” 
Burroughs sounded a rare positive note last season with his 
41 home runs and 114 RBIs. The rest was despair. Now the 
team is building anew, if not exactly afresh. Willie Montanez 
is gone. Andy Messersmith is gone. And so is Dave Bristol, 
the manager who yielded the helm for a few days during the 
season to yachtsman Ted Turner, the team’s improbable 
owner. The new manager is Bobby Cox, whose combat train¬ 
ing as a Yankee coach may stand him in good stead during 
the routs to come. The Braves have some hitting with Bur¬ 
roughs, Gary Matthews (17 homers) and Catcher Biff Poco- 
roba (.290), but they are weak defensively and the pitching, 
to borrow from Burroughs, is decidedly “iffy.” Dick Ruth- 
ven (7-13) and 39-year-old Phil Niekro (16-20) are still 
around, and Cox has high hopes for Adrian Devine and 
Tommy Boggs, two righthanders acquired from Texas. 

The Braves are at least determined not to challenge the 
powers of darkness. This spring they changed Infielder 
Jerry Royster’s uniform number from 13 to 1. “I guess 
they thought that was why I had a bad year,” said Roy¬ 
ster, who hit .216. —Ron Fimrite 
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The East 

Dwelling in the bullpen of the Philadelphia Phillies is a crea¬ 
ture of monstrous dimensions and awesome power. He 
stands 24' 1". weighs 780 pounds and throws a wide as¬ 
sortment of pitches with an even wider assortment ol arms. 
He is the Abominable Fireman, and like Pavlov’s dog, he re¬ 
sponds to the ringing of a bell (in this case, the bullpen tele¬ 
phone). Last season the Abominable Fireman had 29 wins, 
46 saves and an ERA of 2.60 in 215 appearances. If the Phil¬ 
lies are to win a third consecutive East Division title, the 
Abominable Fireman must terrify opponents fully as much 
as he did last season. 

Descriptions of this creature vary, probably because no 
one has ever been closer to him than 60' 6". And just as 
the Abominable Snowman is also known as yeti and Big 
Foot or Sasquatch, the Abominable Fireman has been called 
Warren Brusstar, Gene Garber, Tug McGraw and Ron 
Reed, in which order they appear, from left to right, in the 
photo below. 

The following information on the beast is based on the 
most recently reported sightings: 

Garber is the bearded one with the sidearm, back-to-the- 
batter delivery that conceals a bewildering changeup. He is 
not only the most effective of the four, leading in wins (8), 
ERA (2.36), saves (19) and appearances (64), but he is also 
the best fielder. 

Reed (7-5, 2.76, 15. 60) stands tall (6'6") and throws 


hard. He has been a pro basketball player (with Detroit in 
1965-67) and a starting pitcher (with Atlanta and St. Louis 
in 1966-75), but since coming to Philadelphia two years 
ago, he has had his greatest success as a reliever. 

Brusstar (7-2, 2.66, 3, 46) is 26, baby-faced, and voted 
most likely to challenge a hitter. A rookie last season, he is 
usually called upon to throw his sinker and slider in the mid¬ 
dle innings. 

McGraw (7-3. 2.62, 9, 45) is the only lefthander of the 
four and a screwball pitcher in more ways than one. His 
119 career saves document his ability, and his literary ac¬ 
complishments. a book ( Screwball) and a comic strip (Scroo- 
gie) have attested to his unique approach to life. 

The Abominable Fireman would not be so invaluable if 
the Phillies had more depth among their starters. "Those 
four guys saved our neck last year,” says Manager Danny 
Ozark. There is little consistency in the rotation beyond Cy 
Young Award winner Steve Carlton (2 3-10) and Larry 
Christenson (19-6). That shortcoming could disappear if 
Jim Lonborg’s right arm shows more zip than it did in ’77, 
or if Randy Lerch develops as rapidly as the 24-year-old 
Christenson has. Otherwise, the Phillies have the best ev¬ 
eryday lineup in the division and the most depth in the Na¬ 
tional League. Mike Schmidt (.274.38 homers and 101 RBIs) 
and Greg Luzinski (.309. 39 and 130) hit the ball far, and 
Bake McBride (.339 after coming from St. Louis in June) 
and Garry Maddox (.292) hit it often. But as the last two Na¬ 
tional League playoffs have shown, not even the Abomi¬ 
nable Fireman can help the team in October. 

Because the other five teams in the division have im¬ 
proved dramatically, the Phillies are not like¬ 
ly to duplicate the 101-61 record they had in 
each of the last two seasons. If too much slip¬ 
page occurs, Pittsburgh could run right past 
them. The Pirates have all the makings of a 
championship team, including the most speed 
and the best starting rotation in the East. “1 
think we’ll win,” says Manager Chuck Tan¬ 
ner. but then Tanner is such an optimist that 
he also says he is not worrying about the loss 
to the Yankees of free-agent Reliever Rich 
Gossage and his 26 saves. 

Moving skinny Kent Tckulve (10-1) from 
middle-inning to late relief will help offset the 
departure of Gossage, but who replaces Te- 
kulve? “I don’t think we can win without im¬ 
proving our bullpen,” says starter John Can¬ 
delaria. The 24-year-old lefthander is as 
talented as he is forthright. His 20-5 record 
gave him the best percentage (.800) and the 
lowest ERA (2.34) among league starter'. He 
is only one of several fine Pirate n ii !ic Bert 
Blyleven was 14-12, 2.72 with and Jim 
Rooker had a 14-9. 3.0 .... .: Jerry iUuss 
and Bruce Kison come back frlosing 
seasons, the Pirates might n. t cv .• need a 
strong bullpen to win. A not hot possible stal¬ 
er is Jim Bibby, a lie. ,t signee who was 
12-13 in Cleveland 

But hitting, not pitching, is what the Pi- 
continued 
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rates do best. Rightfielder Dave Parker led the league with 
a .338 average and slugged 21 homers. "He’s the best play¬ 
er in the league." enthuses Tanner. Second Baseman Ren¬ 
nie Stennett was enjoying his finest season (.336) when he 
broke his right leg on Aug. 21. and Bill Robinson (.304. 26 
homers, 104 RBIs) has a permanent home in left after be¬ 
ing shuffled around last year. Robinson can stay put now be¬ 
cause the Pirates had to give up Leftficlder Al Oliver to get 
Blyleven and because first base is loaded with Willie 
Stargell and former Met John Milner. The rest of the line¬ 
up includes excellent base runners in Shortstop Frank 
Taveras (70 steals). Centerfielder Omar Moreno (53) and 
Third Baseman Phil Garner, who had 32 swipes. 17 hom¬ 
ers and 77 RBIs. 

The main reason for Tanner’s optimism is the success 
Pittsburgh had last year while adjusting to a new manager, 
half a dozen new players, a speed-oriented style and key in¬ 
juries. "I don’t think any other team could have overcome 
all that and still won 96 games.” Tanner says. He has fin¬ 
ished second before (with three different teams); with a ques¬ 
tionable bullpen, he should wind up there again. 

Another club that did well with new management was 
St. Louis, which moved from fifth to third under Vern Rapp. 
The Cardinals are within striking distance of the top, but 
they lack the pitching to get them there. Do not tell Short¬ 
stop Garry Templeton that, though. “We’re stronger than 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh right now.” he says. “We just 
might have a runaway.” If this happens, Templeton is the 
man to lead it. The 22-year-old switch hitter was sensa¬ 
tional in his first complete season, finishing second among 
National Leaguers with a .322 average and showing daz¬ 
zling speed, with 28 steals and a major league-leading 18 tri¬ 
ples. “I’ve never seen a player with more ability,” says Phil¬ 
adelphia’s veteran catcher, Tim McCarver. “You can expect 
a lot more from me," says Templeton. 

St. Louis' other offensive leaders are Catcher Ted Sim¬ 
mons, who hit .318 with 21 home runs and 95 RBIs. and 
First Baseman Keith Hernandez (.291,15,91). Now that 38- 
year-old Lou Brock has finally surpassed Ty Cobb’s career 
stolen-base record, he is pointing ioward the 3.000-hit mark. 
Brock is not likely to get the 166 he needs this season, be¬ 
cause he will be one of four outfielders playing enough to 
be considered regulars. Rapp wants Tony Scott (.291), Jer¬ 
ry Mumphrey (.287) and former Cub Jerry Morales (.290) 
to get plenty of action, too. 

Bob Forsch (20-7) was the only Cardinal starter with a 
winning record last year, and if St. Louis is to become a se¬ 
rious challenger, it will need a lot of help from Eric Ras¬ 
mussen (11-17) and John Denny (8-8). At least the Car¬ 
dinal bullpen seems improved with the acquisition of 
righthanders Mark LitteJJ from Kansas City and Pete Vuck- 
ovich from Toronto. 

In their nine-year history, the Montreal Expos have nev¬ 
er finished higher than fourth or won as many as half their 
games. Last season was fairly typical: fifth place, 26 games 
out of first, 12 games below .500. So why were the Expos 
talking about a winning record and contending for the top 
this spring? The main reason was the arrival of two former 
Baltimore lefthanders—Ross Grimsley (I4-I0)from the re¬ 
entry draft and Rudy May (18-14) in a trade—who have cre¬ 


ated almost as big a stir in Quebec as the Separatist move¬ 
ment. "They're just what the doctor ordered.” says Manager 
Dick Williams. "With four bona-fide starters, we know we’ll 
be in ball games. Last year we knew if we got five runs the 
other team might get seven.” The other half of the rotation 
includes righthanders Steve Rogers (17-16) and Wayne 
Twitchell (6-5 in Montreal following a 0-5 start in Phil¬ 
adelphia). “I was encouraged after last season, but not 
enough to think of us as contenders," says Rogers. "Now I 
don't think that is too unreasonable.” 

Third base, the bullpen and depth are deficiencies, but 
Montreal will be a lot better, especially if the offense holds 
up. "We’ve got punch all the way through the lineup," says 
Williams. It starts with Second Baseman Dave Cash (.289) 
and includes First Baseman Tony Perez (.283 with 19 hom¬ 
ers and 91 RBIs). Catcher Gary Carter (.284, 31. 84) and 
the productive young outfield of Warren Cromartie (.282), 
Andre Dawson (.282 and 19 home runs) and Ellis Valen¬ 
tine, who hit .293 and had 25 homers and 76 RBIs. 

A lthough the Chicago Cubs led the East Division dur¬ 
ing June and July last season, hardly anyone expect¬ 
ed them to stay there. Sure enough. Chicago played 19 
games below .500 the last two months and finished fourth 
with an 81-81 record. Pitching, a handicap then, may be 
an even bigger failing now. The only solid starter is Rick 
Reuschel (20-10 with a 2.79 ERA), and not even the bril¬ 
liant Reliever Bruce Sutter (7-3 and 1.35 with 31 saves) 
can make up the difference by himself. 

Although the Cubs were tied for fifth in the league in hit¬ 
ting. they did not steal bases, play good defense, hit many 
long balls or score many runs. Even newcomer Dave King- 
man is a mixed blessing, as he showed in his first spring train¬ 
ing game when he hit a home run and played a single into a 
double. However, Kingman's presence will take some of 
the load off Bobby Murcer, whose 27 homers and 89 RBIs 
led the team by a considerable margin. Dave Rader, ac¬ 
quired from St. Louis, will upgrade the catching. 

New York could be the most improved team in the league, 
without showing it in the standings. Sixth a year ago. the 
Mets will probably be there again. Still, they arc working to 
get better. Only two players from the 1977 Opening Day 
lineup. Catcher John Steams and Centerfielder Lee Maz- 
zilli. are likely to take the field for the first game this week. 
The overhaul began last season with a change of emphasis 
from pitching to hitting and a change of managers from stol¬ 
id Joe Frazier to popular Joe Torre. The trade of Tom Sea- 
ver to Cincinnati brought two regulars, Leftfielder Steve 
Henderson (.297 with 12 homers and 65 RBIs in 99 games) 
and Second Baseman Doug Flynn, plus promising Pitcher 
Pat Zachry (7-6 with the Mets). Alter coming from Texas, 
Third Baseman Lenny Randle (.304 and 33 steals) was the 
best hitter on the team. Off-season pickups include First 
Baseman Willie Montanez (.287 and 20 homers in Atlanta) 
and free-agent Rightfielder Elliott Maddox (.262 in Balti¬ 
more). “When I see all those new guys. I get kind of ex¬ 
cited.” says Pitcher Jerry Koosman. "I think we’re two runs 
a game better." Koosman hopes that will be enough to 
reverse his 8-20 record, which was far worse than his 3.49 
ERA deserved. — Larry Keith 
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What, you've 
never sampled 
the sweet-sour 
delights of the 
Pussycat? Hurry, 
after all, you've 
only got nine 
lives! Another 
super sour 
made with Early 
Times and 
Bar-Tender's* 
Instant 
Pussycat Mix. 


Add a little ' 
Early Times to 
cola and you've 
put two great 
American tastes 
in their place. 

A glass. 


Say hello to 
the Tomcat, 
America's 
peachiest new 
sour. Brought to 
you live and in 
living color by 
Early Times and 
Bar-Tender's* 
Tomcat Instant Mix. 


Lers get down to 
essentials. Early 
Times and soda. 
Or Early Times 
and water. With 
nothing between 
them but a few 
icy cubes. 


EarlvTimes 


The Atlanta Belle is 
so incredibly smooth, 
it'll ring your chimes, 
l oz. Early Times, 34 az. 
Green Creme de Menthe, 
% oz. White Creme de 
Cacao, 1 az. cream, 
shake with cracked ice. 


Early Times. Mix it up or keep it straight. To know us is to love us. 

' 1 1 86 or 80 Proof Early Times Distillery Co . loutevllle.Ky.ETDC ©1977. 







**I have found your new 
cigarette, MERIT, to be far 
superior to the rest.” 

- Mrs Alice DiCastro 


**Your MERIT Menthols are 
great; taste just lif{e my old 
brand but with half of the tar 
and nicotine.” 

-Miss Pal Soullwn 


t*Than\ you for giving me 
a low tar cigarette that I can 
enjoy.” 


aLeave it to the experts! 
They have done it again- 19 

-Mr Rotren M Hornsby 


«I could never find an 
acceptable low tar alternative 
until Merit 100’s. You have 
developed an acceptable 
substitute for smokers- 11 

-Mr Ben CooeM 


a Just a note to say thanl{ 
you for malting Merit 100's. 
They are great.” 


«I enjoy your new cigarette, 
MERIT regular. They are one 
of the best tasting cigarettes 
I've ever had.” 

-Mr R Panaiese 


**Just wanted to drop a line 
and say congratulations for 
Merit 100's. They are great.” 

-M' Freb W Grumar 


K We all switched because 
we lit{e the taste and the low 
tar and nicotine MERIT has.” 

-Miss Vaierye H os<; 



“MERIT truly h' 
Flavor.’ Than*' 
product t*- 
adve *" 


**I want to thanf[ you 
all for your super wort{ in 
producing this A - cigarette.” 

- Miss Jo Aiiene Rellorc 


aCongratulations on 
coming out with a low tar, 
low nicotine cigarette that 
tastes lit^e tobacco instead 
of lettuce.” 


t*Thant{ you for malting 
Merit 100’s. My husband and 
I both really do enjoy them.” 

-M'S 


“Merit 
a 
in 


t*l don’t 
to companies 
products, but 
definitely des 
your new cigt 
MENTHOL 1 





ttYour •Enri 
process is the 
Than\ you!” j 


“MERIT ab 
more taste wi\ 
ordinarily ric\ 


ttAt last a 
that really tas l 


ttWell, a pac\ o\ 
cigarettes caught 
was the yellow 
stripes. I brol\e down and 
bought a pacl{. I tell yon that 
they are fantastic!” a...if 
you can change me, you can 
change anyone.” 

-• M'S Bonnie Lmds.iy 

Kings: 8 my "tar'/ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug! 77 
100' s: 11 mg' ‘tar’' 0.8 mg nicotine av per cigarette by FTC Method. 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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■ Good lud(. 

^IW’" -Mrs H S. Coti 


I’m a lousy judge 
*r you have a good product. 
I tend to favor the latter." 


**I not only switched to 
'Merit, I tallied my brother 
and husband into switching 
also." 

-Mis M Thompson 


“I have tried a lot of 
different brands, but I find 
‘MERIT’ the best brand that 
I have ever had." 

-Mr Thomas C Monak 


„*<I taste lilie 
en though low 


I «I would just title to say 
that I thinli your Merit 100’s 
are the greatest. Thanks for a 
great cigarette." 

' - Miss Karen Matthews 


“I have tried almost every 
brand, but none of them 
satisfied me as much as 
MERIT.” 

- Miss Jane Howard 


“If I wasn’t so excited about 
your new cigarette, I would 


“For a low tar and nicotine 
brand it has the most 
marvelous taste of any brand." 

-Miss Hazel Maisano 


“I have tried other low tar 
and nicotine cigarettes but 


have never written this letter." nothing compares to MERIT.” 


-Miss Beverly Dickmeyer 


“You’ve really got something 
here—and I’m switching to 
MERIT Menthols." 

-Miss Nancy Nnre 


“I want to thanli you, 
thanli you, Thanli You! Me- 
cigarettes taste stronge- 
than other low tar 
... they’re 


“MERIT is the most 
flavorful and 
them all." 


“I have tried more fiinds of 
than you can thinli 
and MERIT is the first 
which I can get enriched 
with less tar." 


“I love them—have smoked 
nothing since." 


“I have to admit I was 
sceptical because I had tried 
several low tar cigarettes. 
After smoking one pacli, I was 
really amazed...they are as 
good as the cigarettes with 
higher tar." 


*Enriched 
“ns 
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The West 


The battle in the American League West will be more of a 
war of philosophies than of teams. On one side are the chal¬ 
lengers, Brad Corbett’s Texas Rangers and Gene Autry’s 
California Angels. After each of the last two seasons they 
have tried to buy a pennant through the reentry draft. On 
the other side is Kansas City, which has won the last two 
division championships. The Royals have neither gained 
nor lost anyone of importance in the two drafts. “We don’t 
have to buy players,” says General Manager Joe Burke. 
“We’ve got them right here in our organization. It has 
never been more important to have a strong farm system 
than it is today.” 

The Royals’ approach succeeded last year when they had 
the best record in baseball, 102-60. As a result, did Corbett 
of the Rangers consider changing philosophies? No, he just 
dug deeper in his pocket. “Our No. I need was a genuine 
clean-up batter who could hit 25 to 30 homers and drive in 
100 runs,” says Manager Bill Hunter, who guided Texas to 
60 wins in its last 93 games after taking over on June 28. 
“We got that in Richie Zisk.” 

In 1977 Zisk belted 30 homers and batted in 101 runs in 
a one-year stopover with the White Sox. Corbett gave him 
a 10-year contract reportedly worth $2,955,000, and Zisk 
thinks the money will buy Texas a pennant. “The Rangers 
lost last year by eight games,” he says, “and there’s no ques¬ 
tion that we’ve made up the difference.” 

Zisk’s optimism stems in part from a second Texas acqui¬ 
sition, his former Pirate teammate A1 Oliver, who came to 
the Rangers in a four-team trade. Oliver, a career .296 hitter, 
will bat in front of Zisk and wear No. 0 in left field. And there 
is a lot more Ranger hitting to go with good speed and strong 
defense. First Baseman Mike Hargrove (.305 in 1977) was 
moved to the lead-off spot by Hunter and responded with a 
.445 on-base average. He was even tougher to get out in the 
first inning, reaching base 58.5% of the time. Batting behind 
Hargrove will probably be Shortstop Campy Campaneris, 
who led the league with 40 sacrifices, 19 more than anyone 
else. Farther down the lineup are Third Baseman Toby Har- 
rah, who had 27 homers and drove in 87 runs. Second Base- 
man Bump Wills, who hit .287, and Gold Glove Catcher Jim 
Sundberg, who batted .343 in the second half of the season 
after he started choking up on the bat. 

But to obtain all this punch, the Rangers may have given 
up too much pitching. Texas traded away Bert Blyleven 
and Gaylord Perry, who had 29 wins between them, and 
Adrian Devine, who was 10-6 with a 3.32 ERA in 54 relief 
appearances. To compensate, the Rangers acquired two new 
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starters. ex-Met Jon Mallack and Doc Medich, who worked 
for three learns Iasi season, and a spot starter/long reliever 
in Ferguson Jenkins. All three were once big winners, bui 
none had more than 12 victories in '77. Together with Doyle 
Alexander (17-11) and Dock Ellis, they will make Texas 
deep—if not necessarily all that good—in starters. 

Texas took an even bigger gamble in the bullpen, where 
Hunter has given the right-handed relief job to 22-year-old 
Len Barker, a 6' 4". 235-pound fireballcr who was so im¬ 
pressive in 4 7 innings at the end of last season that the Rang¬ 
ers felt free to deal off Devine. 

Autry's big purchase for the Angels this year is former 
Minnesota Outfielder Lyman Bostock. who finished a dis¬ 
tant second to Rod Carew in the 1977 batting race with a 
.336 average. Bostock cost about $2.3 million (for five years) 
and will replace Bobby Bonds. California’s best hitter last 
season, who was getting ready to play out his option and 
was shipped to the White Sox. But where the Angels figure 
to benefit most from the reentry draft is in the return to 
good health of two of last year’s acquisitions, Leftfieldcr 
Joe Rudi and Bobby Grich. who will move from shortstop 
back to his original position, second base. Rudi played in 
only 64 games—and had 53 RBIs—before a broken wrist 
ended his season; Grich played in just 52 before undergoing 


back surgery. They should give California a lot of wallop. 

But will it be enough? Like Texas. California has pitch¬ 
ing woes, despite the best one-two combination in baseball. 
Nolan Ryan (19-16) and Frank Tanana (15-9 in an injury- 
shortened season). As usual, Ryan led the majors with 341 
strikeouts, or 10.26 a game. Manager Dave Garcia has de¬ 
cided not to pitch them back to back this season, because 
they complete so many games (42 in 1977) that the Angel re¬ 
lievers get stale. 

The question is where will Garcia find additional start¬ 
ers. He thinks he has two in Ken Brett, who has a history of 
arm trouble, and promising 23-year-old Don Aase, acquired 
from the Red Sox for Second Baseman Jerry Remy. Aase 
was 6-2 with a 3.13 ERA in half a season with Boston. If 
Aase and Brett falter, at least there will be good relief from 
lefthander Dave LaRoche and righthander Paul Hartzell. 

Kansas City has not sat idly by during the Texas-Cali- 
fornia spending sprees, and there seems to be enough talent 
in Burke's farm system to keep the Royals one step ahead 
of their expansive rivals. Twenty-year-old Clint Hurdle, the 
American Association MVP last season with a .328 aver¬ 
age. has a good chance of beating out John Mayberry at 
first base or. if Mayberry's hitting improves (.230 in 1977, 
but 82 RBIs), of becoming the everyday leftfielder. In cen¬ 
ter. 22-year-old Willie Wilson, who stole 74 bases in Triple- 
A. is battling Amos Otis. 

The Royals are set—and solid—everywhere else. Right- 
fielder A1 Cowens. runner-up in the MVP voting after hit¬ 
ting .312 with 23 homers and ) 12 RBIs, won a Gold Glove, 
as did Second Baseman Frank White. Shortstop Fred Patek 
led the league with 53 stolen bases. Third Baseman George 
Brett hit .312. and DH Hal McRae batted .298. The Royals 
have so much talent that Manager Whitey Herzog, whose 
players call him the White Rat, said early in spring train¬ 
ing. "I can cut the team to 30, but I'm going to have a prob¬ 
lem getting to 25.” 

Some observers say the Royals should use their excess tal¬ 
ent to trade for another starter—even though Kansas City 
led the league in pitching last year. Herzog uses a five-man 
rotation, but as spring training closed only Dennis Leonard 
(20-12 with a 3.04 ERA) and Paul Splittorff (16-6 after a 
1-4 start) were sure to be among the starters. Jim Colborn, 
who was 18-14 a year ago. Marty Panin. Larry Gura. Andy 
Hasslcr and a 6' 7" rookie. Rich Gale, were competing for 
the other spots. In the wings is Steve Busby, who missed 
most of the last two seasons with an ailing shoulder, but in 
the three years before that won 56 games. A return to form 
by Busby could turn the West into a Royal rout. Right¬ 
hander Doug Bird anchors the bullpen again, and K.C. 
added balance there by trading righthander Mark Littcll for 
lefthander Al (Mad Hungarian) Hrabosky. who after a year 
of bristling about the Cardinals' rules against facial hair 
was happily wearing a full beard in spring training. In pitch¬ 
ing, as elsewhere, the Royals seem to have too much talent 
to be caught. 

The White Sox surprised everyone by leading the di¬ 
vision as late as Aug. 19 and finishing third with a 90-72 rec¬ 
ord. They were not the Go-Go Sox of Bill Veeck's earlier 
regime in Chicago, but the Boom-Boom Sox. a slugging 
team—192 home runs—that finished 10th in pitching. 12th 
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in fielding and dead last in stolen bases and double plays. 

Unfortunately. Chicago lost three boomers when Right- 
fielder Zisk and DH Oscar Gamble became free agents and 
First Baseman Jim Spencer was dealt to the Yankees. Among 
them they accounted for 79 homers and 253 RBls. As re¬ 
placements. Veeck has acquired Bonds, who could become 
a free agent after this season, and former Yankee Ron Blom- 
berg. Bonds almost became the first major-leaguer to hit 40 
homers and steal 40 bases in a season last year when he clout¬ 
ed 37 round-trippers and swiped 41 bases, one fewer than 
the whole White Sox team in 1977. “If I get to run on my 
own,” he says, “I’ll steal 40 bases again, and the size of Co- 
miskey Park doesn’t bother me. either. I can hit the ball 
over the roof.” Whether Blomberg can hit the ball past the 
mound is questionable. He was a .300-plus hitter from 1971 
to 1974, but injuries all but inactivated him the past three 
seasons, and he has never been known to put forth max¬ 
imum effort when it comes to conditioning. 

There still is plenty of boom, however, among holdovers 
Eric Soderholm at third base. First Baseman Lamar John¬ 
son. Leftfielder Ralph Garr, who hit .300 for the second 
straight season, and Second Baseman Jorge Orta. But their 
hitting will not be able to overcome the Sox' pitching and de¬ 
fensive lapses, particularly by the double-play combination 
of Orta and Shortstop Alan Bannister. 

More than anything else, 1977 was the year of Rod Ca- 
rew in Minnesota. He was named MVP after leading the 
league in average (.388), runs (128), hits (239) and triples 
(16). He also drove in 100 runs as the Twins became the 
league’s top hitting team. But the reentry draft keeps eating 
away at Minnesota. The club’s other two batting stars, Bos- 
tock and Larry Hisle. who drove in a league-leading 119 
runs, became free agents and left the Twin Cities. 

Their absence will be felt, because the Twins need every 
hit they can get. Their pitchers ranked 12th with a 4.36 
ERA last season. The only reliable starter is Dave Goltz, 
who finished at 20-11 and had two of the staff's four shut¬ 
outs and 19 of its 35 complete games. Minnesota figures to 
keep slumping, as it did at the end of last season, when it 
lost 27 of its final 43 games to drop from first place to 
fourth. A fall to fifth this year is likely. 

The Twins will still be ahead of Oakland and Seattle, 
which will battle for the basement. The A's stayed in the 
news during the winter with their on-again, off-again move 
to Denver, which was still rumored to be under consider¬ 
ation with only 10 days remaining before the season opener. 
No wonder, because the A’s drew fewer than 500,000 fans 
last season, when they finished last, half a game behind the 
Mariners. Now that they have traded their only drawing 
card. Pitcher Vida Blue, to the Giants, they may have trou¬ 
ble reaching the 100,000 mark by the All-Star break. 

Although only Centerfielder Bill North remains from the 
starting lineup of the 1974 world champions, the A’s are de¬ 
veloping young talent that gives hope for the future—the 
very distant future. As rookies in 77, Outfielder Mitchell 
Page set a league record of 26 consecutive stolen bases 
while hitting .307 with 21 homers, and Third Baseman 
Wayne Gross made the All-Star team. The Blue trade 
brought three players who should help Oakland right away: 
Outfielder Gary Thomasson, who ripped 17 home runs and 


knocked in 71 runs in 1977; Catcher Gary Alexander, a 
good hitter but shaky on defense; and Reliever Dave 
Heaverlo, who appeared in 56 games and had a 2.55 ERA. 
In the long run the prize of the trade may turn out to be 
21-year-old right-handed fastballer Alan Wirth. who was 
15-5 with Double-A Waterbury (Conn.) last year. How¬ 
ever, he will probably spend at least one more season in the 
minor leagues. 

In their first year of existence the Mariners made an 
error in judgment. Assuming that the dead air in their domed 
stadium would keep fly balls from traveling far. they pul a 
premium on speed. But the ball carried surprisingly well in 
Seattle, and the Mariners have had to go back to the draw¬ 
ing board. In the reentry draft, they acquired Outfielder 
Bruce Bochte, who hit .301 with California and Cleveland 
last year. He will team with DH Lee Stanton (27 homers, 
90 RBIs), First Baseman Dan Meyer (22 homers. 90 RBIs) 
and Centerfielder Ruppert Jones (24 homers. 76 RBIs) to 
give the Mariners muscle. But the Bochte signing aside. Se¬ 
attle plans to build from its own farm system. As co-owner 
Danny Kaye explains it. “One player like a Thurman Mun¬ 
son isn’t going to help us. We need more than one, and 
we’d rather have our own roses to pick." No doubt Kaye 
has noted that Kansas City has been winning by picking 
from its own nursery. — Joe Marshall 

The East 

It’s about time the lurmoil-means-trouble theory died a qui¬ 
et death. Teams do not have to pray together to play to¬ 
gether. Just look at the world champions of the 1970s. We 
are all too familiar with the 1977 Yankees and the 1972-74 
A's. The 1971 Pirates were a club of delicate egos held to¬ 
gether by Roberto Clemente. Even ostensibly harmonious 
teams such as the 1970 Orioles and 1975-76 Reds had con¬ 
flicts, as any disparate group of 25 men will. The question 
is not whether jealousy, or even animosity, exists on teams, 
but how successfully it is suppressed on the field. The an¬ 
swer, in baseball at least, apparently is that it is done quite 
easily. Nevertheless, spring training began with an old re¬ 
frain: “Can the champs live together?” 

That question was not only irrelevant but it also tended 
to draw attention from the real issue—New York’s baseball 
shortcomings. Lest we forget, the Yankees won the Amer¬ 
ican League East last year by only 2Vi games and did not 
have a season-long stopper in their rotation. Ron Guidry 
(16-7) came closest to filling that role, but he did not be¬ 
come a full-time starter until May 17. He was 10-2 after 
the All-Star break and finished with the league’s fourth- 
best earned-run average (2.82). third-highest ratio of strike¬ 
outs per nine innings pitched (7.51) and second-most shut¬ 
outs (5). If the spindly Guidry, a 5'11”, 161-pound 
lefthander, has enough stamina to keep his live fastball mov¬ 
ing through an entire season, the Yankees should win the di¬ 
vision again. “I don’t see myself as a stopper," he says. 
“We have a lot of stoppers, a lot of aces. We’ve got the best 
staff of the past 10,20. 30. maybe 40 years.” 

Get serious, Ron. If the other returning starters pilch 
true to form. Ed Figueroa (16-11) will not win many big 
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ones, Don Gullctl (14-4) will have shoulder trouble and Cat¬ 
fish Hunter (9-9). who has averaged almost 250 innings dur¬ 
ing 13 big league seasons, will not be able to throw a fast¬ 
ball. Seventeen-game winner Mike Torrez might have been 
a stopper, but he played out his option and moved on to Bos¬ 
ton. Andy Messersmith. late of Atlanta, might have filled 
the void, but he separated a shoulder in spring training. 
The Yankees do not lack for numbers, though. Dick Tid- 
row (11-4) moved into the rotation late last season and 
won five of seven starts. Now that a bone chip has been re¬ 
moved from his elbow, he can throw a curve for the first 
time. "I’m glad to start." he says, "because there's no room 
in the bullpen.” 

There sure isn’t, what with Rawly Eastwick, Rich Gos- 
sage and Sparky Lyle ready to limber up. In Eastwick the 
Yankees have a rarity—a long reliever who likes his job. “I 
want to experiment with pitches,” he says. “Short relievers 
go with fastballs and sliders. I’m 27. At 301 might want to be¬ 
come a starter if some new pitches I am developing work 
out." In 1975 Eastwick came within one pitch of becoming 
the most valuable player in the World Series. In 1976 he 
was National League Fireman of the Year. 

Last season the Reds pul heavy pressure on him to sign, 
and he had an off year, first in Cincinnati, then in St. Lou¬ 
is. when he refused. There is every reason to expect a come¬ 
back. Behind Eastwick is another formidable line of de¬ 
fense: short relievers Gossage. a right-handed flame thrower 
who had 26 saves, a 1.62 ERA and 151 strikeouts in 133 in¬ 
nings at Pittsburgh, and Cy Young Award winner Lyle 
(13-5, 2.17, 26 saves), the unflappable lefthander with the 
smoking slider. There will be no finer bullpen in baseball if 
Lyle can accept the fact that he is no longer the Yankees' 
lone relief star. 

And. if anything, the everyday lineup is improved. Cliff 
Johnson, a designated hitter and backup catcher, hit .296 
with 12 homers and 31 RBIs in slightly more than a third 
of a season with New York. Starting Catcher Thurman Mun¬ 
son baited better than .300 and drove in 100 or more runs 
for the third straight year. First Baseman Chris Chambliss 
also had a third consecutive impressive season (.287, 90 
runs driven in. 12 game-winning RBIs) and will be more 
ably backed up now that Jim Spencer, a superb gloveman 
and power hitter, has been imported from the White Sox. 
Second Baseman Willie Randolph and Shortstop Bucky 
Dent are a good double-play combination, and Third Base- 
man Graig Nettles is a rock. His eighth straight 150-game 
season was his finest (37 homers. 107 RBIs, one Gold Glove). 
Rightfielder Reggie Jackson hit .286 with 32 homers and 
110 RBIs. set a Series record with five homers and wound 
up gracing the cover of the 1978 Yankee media guide along 
with a 1927 picture of Babe Ruth. Centerficldcr Mickey Riv¬ 
ers also had his best season (.326). Only left field, which 
34-year-olds Lou Piniella (.330) and Roy White (.268) will 
probably share, is a potential weakness. 

But no. this is not another Yankee dynasty a-building. be¬ 
cause Hunter. Lyle. Tidrow. Spencer. Munson and Jackson 
are in their 30s. But like its vintage forebears, this Yankee 
team comes at you in waves. Paul Blair. George Zeber. Mick¬ 
ey Klutts and Fred Stanley fill out the deepest roster in base¬ 
ball. As Umpire Bill Kunkel told the White Sox before a 



spring training exhibition against New York, “Come out. if 
you dare." 

The Red Sox dare. "The Yankees got Gossage, Eastwick 
and Spencer.” says Boston Manager Don Zimmer, “but we 
finished just 2‘/i back, and we got Torrez, Dennis Eekers- 
ley. Dick Drago, Tom Burgmeicr and Jerry Remy. And 
Fred Lynn and Dwight Evans are healthy.” 

Indeed, the Sox regulars are even more impressive than 
New York's. Just consider that the No. 9 hitter. Third Base- 
man Butch Hobson, had 30 homers and 112 RBIs. Run 
through the Murderers Row of Catcher Carlton Fisk (.315, 
26 home runs, 102 RBIs), First Baseman George Scott (33 
homers, 95 RBIs) and Designated Hitter Jim Rice (.320, a 
league-leading 39 home runs, 114 RBIs). And don't neglect 
that geriatric wonder Carl Yastrzemski. who Had 28 hom¬ 
ers and only 40 strikeouts at age 38. The Red Sox hit as 
well as the Yankees (.281) and outhomered them 213-184. 
The hitting certainly does not figure to taper off in 1978. 
After all. a knee injury limited Rightfielder Evans to 73 
games, and an ailing ankle made a mediocre hitter out of 
Centerfielder Lynn. Both are hale now. 

An even better turn of events was the acquisition of Sec¬ 
ond Baseman Remy from California. His speed (41 stolen 
bases) will make a running team of the Sox for the first 
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time since 1974, and by leading off. he will make them a hit- 
and-run team, too. Few batters hit behind a runner better 
than Shortstop Rick Burleson, but the Sox were forced to 
use him as their lead-off man in 1977. 

The Red Sox are younger and stronger defensively than 
the Yankees, but Boston pitching is at best imponderable. 
Bill Campbell (13-9. 31 saves) was Fireman of the Year in 
1977, but needed two cortisone shots in September. His 
elbow acted up again this spring. Newcomers Eckersley. 
who is a far better pitcher than his 14-13 record in Cleve¬ 
land indicated, and, to a lesser degree. Drago (6-4, 3.41 
ERA at California and Baltimore) and Burgmeier (6-4. 5.10 
at Minnesota) should give Campbell needed rest. Bill Lee 
(9-5) came off the injury list to pitch well in September, 
but Luis Tiant (12-8) dislocated a finger this March. Bob 
Stanley (8-7) has a year’s major league experience under 
his belt; Reggie Cleveland (11-8) may have too many un¬ 
der his. The stopper should be Eckersley or Torrez, if he 
can come up with a start to match his annual hot finish. He 
won seven in a row down the stretch for the Yankees, but be¬ 
cause of unfamiliar catchers—this is his sixth team in eight 
years—he tends to begin slowly. Torrez has a 2-4 record 
and 4.89 ERA at Fenway Park; nonetheless, he has pitched 
well there in four of seven starts. He and Eckersley are 
both better than the departed Ferguson Jenkins, but for the 
Red Sox 1 hat may not be improvement enough. 

“For the first time since 1967 Baltimore has no chance 
to win anything,” read a sentence in this space last year. De¬ 
spite the surprising Orioles’ near-pennant in 1977, that fore¬ 
cast now seems apt for 1978. True, Baltimore matched Bos¬ 
ton’s 97-64 record last season, though the Orioles had lost 
three important men to free agency. Players such as Rookie 
of the Year Eddie Murray (.283. 27 homers, 88 RBIs), Cen- 
terfieldcr Al Bumbry (.317), Rightficlder Ken Singleton 
(.328, 24 homers, 99 RBIs) and Pitcher Mike Flanagan 
(15-10) stepped in and performed admirably. Now Bal¬ 
timore must do without three more free agents. Pitchers 
Ross Grimsley (14-10), Drago and Outfielder Elliott Mad¬ 
dox (.262), as well as Pitcher Rudy May (18-14). who was 
traded. Nevertheless. Manager of the Year Earl Weaver 
sees ways to improve: a couple of more wins from Jim Palm¬ 
er (20-11); better early-season work from Flanagan, who 
started off 2-8; and more productivity from Second Base- 
man Doug DeCinces (.259, 19 homers, 69 RBIs). Don Stan- 
house (1.39 ERA in relief) and Joe Kerrigan (II saves), 
both acquired from Montreal in the Rudy May deal, will 
strengthen the bullpen. But Murray. Bumbry. Singleton, who 
is coming off elbow surgery, and First Baseman Lee May (27 
homers, 99 RBIs), who has an arthritic hip, could be less im¬ 
posing. The Orioles should again be plenty strong, but the 
Yankees and Red Sox have improved too much and Balti¬ 
more has too many shortcomings in two traditionally strong 
areas, pitching and defense, for another run at the division 
title. Weaver must depend too heavily on young starters 
Dennis Martinez (14-7. 4.10 ERA) and Scott McGregor 
(3-5, 4.42) for Baltimore to again top the league in complete 
games (65). And its pace-setting fielding percentage was mis¬ 
leading. The Orioles have excellent defense only when the 
ball is hit at Shortstop Mark Belanger, especially now that 
former DH Murray has become the third baseman. 


Detroit and Milwaukee will stage a lively battle for fourth 
place, and the team that wins should also reach the .500 
mark. Detroit finished 14 games under that last season but 
was without Pitchers Mark Fidrych and Dave Rozema, who 
was 15-7 as a rookie, for long spells. Both are now fit. As 
Fidrych says with his unique logic, “You’re either 1009c or 
0%.’’ A third pitching phenom. Jack Morris, has an ailing 
shoulder, but the Tigers have picked up Jim Slaton from Mil¬ 
waukee and Jack Billingham from Cincinnati. Slaton has 
won 10 or more games and pitched at least 200 innings in 
each of the past five seasons. Billingham's sinker will be 
more effective on the American League's grass infields. Oth¬ 
er strong points should be an improved double-play com¬ 
bination, no matter who among several candidates replaces 
Tom Veryzer at short and Tito Fuentes at second, and an¬ 
other season of proficient hitting by Ron LcFlore (.325. 39 
stolen bases). Steve Kemp (18 homers, 88 RBIs) and Rusty 
Staub (22 homers. 101 RBIs). First Baseman Jason Thomp¬ 
son (.270, 31 homers, 105 RBIs), who looks ready to blos¬ 
som into stardom at 23, was the talk of spring training, 
where he hit .329 with six home runs in 23 games. 

Milwaukee has free-swinging sluggers galore. Last year 
Cecil Cooper, Don Money, Sixto Lezcano, Sal Bando, for¬ 
mer Tiger Ben Oglivie and much-heralded free agent Larry 
Hisle accounted for 132 home runs and 533 strikeouts. The 
defense and relief pitching are adequate but the starters are 
awfully young. Jerry Augustine, Moose Haas and Lary Sor¬ 
ensen all are 24 or less. Fortunately, the Brewers’ new man¬ 
ager is George Bamberger, a very successful pitching coach 
at Baltimore. 

C oming home to rebuild the Indians, President Gabe Paul 
found he will not have to worry about the publicity de¬ 
partment as long as that unabashed drummer. Manager Jeff 
Torborg, is around. “First Baseman Andre Thornton is a 
great person, a spiritual leader,” says Torborg. “and he hit 28 
homers. Duane Kuiper and Buddy Bell are as good as any¬ 
one at second and third. Injuries to Rick Manning in center 
and Johnny Grubb in left hurt us immensely, and we won’t 
have those problems again.” Torborg does have a pessimis¬ 
tic side. "We didn't run last year because we had no speed.” 
he says. Since then the Indians have not gained much fleet¬ 
ness, and they have lost First Baseman-Outfielder Bruce 
Bochte and Pitcher Jim Bibby to free agency. There is little 
power behind Thornton, little pitching behind Wayne Gar¬ 
land (13-19). Rick Wise (11-5 at Boston), Mike Paxton 
(10-5 with the Red Sox) and Jim Kern (18 saves), and little 
behind Cleveland—except Toronto. 

The Blue Jays lost 107 games in their inaugural season 
and will have trouble breaking into double figures this year. 
Nonetheless, season-ticket sales are ahead of !977’s record 
pace for an expansion team. Oh, Canada ... Well, there 
are some players worth watching, among them Outfielder 
Bob Bailor, whose .310 average was the highest by a rookie 
in either league last year, and Designated Hitter Rico Car- 
ty, acquired from Cleveland to replace the departed Ron 
Fairly’s experience and power. The best the penurious, slow- 
building Blue Jays could do in the reentry draft was Luis 
Gomez. The big news in Toronto is still baseball, but not 
good baseball. — Ji\t Kaplan 
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These questions, some of them toughies and a few that 
most fans will find as easy to nail as a hanging curve , 
are taken from David Nemec’s “The Even More 
Challenging Baseball Quiz Book" to be published by 
Collier Books. To get you started, here's a clue: all the 
men in the answers wore big league uniforms in 1977. 


. This season or next I'll probably get my 2,000th hit, but no 
V one will notice. I know, because no one has ever noticed that 
over 15 seasons, playing for six clubs. I've been one of the stead¬ 
iest and swiftest of outfielders. Never on a pennant winner. I’ve 
hit as high as .317 and have 325 stolen bases. Who am I? 

At 23 I was the second-youngest player ever to win my league's 
MVP award. Last season, at 26, I was a strong candidate for 
the Comeback of the Year Award, after suffering through two 
dismal seasons following my MVP performance. Who am I? 

^ V Though I’m considered a superstar. I’ve never hit better than 
W .293, have nearly as many strikeouts as base hits and have 
had 100 RBIs only four times in an 11-year career. I’m now play¬ 
ing in my fourth city. Who am I? 

jS I played only one season—1959, when I hit .218 in 152 games 
as the Phils' second-sacker—but you’ll be mighty embarrassed 
if you can’t guess my name. Who am I? 

I'm the only slugger who's hit more than 35 homers in a sca- 
w son and baited less than .235. Who am I? 

We are the only backstops since Ernie Lombardi to have five 
w .300 seasons. Who are we? 

▼A Except for Joe McCarthy and Steve O’Neill. I am the only 
w man who has managed 1.500 or more games and never had a 
losing season. Who am I? 

Jl As a rook in '72 I was 7-0 in relief, and in ’75 I led the Amcr- 
9 ican League in saves. But then I was put in the regular ro¬ 
tation in '76. Remember what happened to Ike Delock when he 
became a starter? Well, I must be another Ike. because I finished 
9-17. I’ve gone back to the bullpen and changed teams twice 
since then. Who am I? 

In 1970 I got ofT to a quick start, racking up 10 wins before 
my 20th birthday. I have more than 120 victories now. but 
some fans still think I’m not living up to my potential. I’ve just 
joined my third club. Who am I? 


In my first nine seasons as a regular. I hit only 124 home 
* runs. One year my total dropped to five, but it jumped to 
43 the next, when I became only the second National Leaguer to 
have as many as 43 homers and fewer than 100 RBIs. Who am I? 

I was the National League leader in ’74 with a 2.28 ERA. 
but you’ve probably forgotten me, because my 16 victories 
that season are about half my major league total. Who am I? 

U Though I was never a league leader in any offensive cat- 
V —1 egory. my name's on the 2,000-hit list. Only once, in 1970, 
did I bat .300 as a regular, and only in 1963 with Philadelphia did 
I have as many as 180 hits. Steady was my name and second base 
was my game. I was pretty good as a pinch hitter, too. Who am I? 

’ Everyone knows Mickey Mantle holds the record for hom- 
'■W ers by a switch hitter, and some folks undoubtedly know 
that Reggie Smith is second. I’m third. Who am I? 

’ We're two former American League outfielders' who car- 
ried sub-,245 career averages into the National League in 
the early ’70s. One of us, a lefty, suddenly popped a .295 average 
in the NL after finishing in the AL with .107 and .188 seasons. 
The other of us, a righty, hit .288 for the same National League 
club in 1973. after falling as low as .171 for the ’69 Yanks. We’ve 
both been busting the ball ever since. One of us got his first shot 
in the majors as a result of a trade that sent Clete Boyer from the 
Yankees. The other started out with the Angels. Who are we? 

' NT? I'm the only man to have more than 2.800 hits on a life- 
'90 time average of less than .270. Who am I? 

1 I’m the only pitcher with a Cy Young Award and a career 
mw winning percentage of less than .500. Who am I? 

At Palm Beach High, where I was the manager of the foot¬ 
ball team on which Burt Reynolds starred. I was so small 
as a senior that my friends called me Peanut. I grew to big league 
stature by 1961, hitting .280 as the A’s shortstop and stealing 37 
sacks. Injuries slowed me thereafter, though I did give the Indians 
a few seasons of good work. Who am I? 


Wi 


IBNMn 

1 Phillie Jose Cardenal 2 Brave Jeff Burroughs 3 Yankee Reggie Jackson 4 Cincy Mgr Sparky Anderson 5 Cub Dave King- 
man 6 Yankee Thurman Munson: Cardinal Ted Simmons 7 Oriole Mgr Earl Weaver 8 Yank Rich Gossage 9 Pirate Bert Bly- 
leven 10 Phillie Dave Johnson 11 Ex-Brave Buzz Capra 12 Phils Coach Tony Taylor 13 Red Pete Rose 14 Pirate Bill Rob¬ 
inson: Phillie Jay Johnstone 15 Ex-Oriole Brooks Robinson 16 Retired Pitcher Mike Marshall 17 Yanks Coach Dick Howser 
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W I have 
my own ideas 
about smoking? 


“I know what I like out 
of life. And one of the 
things I like is smoking. 

But there’s no getting 
away from the stories I 
keep hearing about ciga¬ 
rettes and high tar. 

“There’s also no get¬ 
ting away from why 1 
smoke. I smoke for the 
pleasure of it. For the taste. 

And for enjoying a ciga¬ 
rette after my long day as a 
teacher. 

“Then at night when I 
work my other job—as a 
drummer—I enjoy lighting 
up between sets. It’s part of 
the way I live. 

“For me, the dilemma was 
how to find a cigarette that 
could give me taste without high 
tar. And that was quite a dilemma. 

“Which is why I appreciate 
Vantage as much as I do. It’s the 
only low-tar cigarette I’ve found 
(and I've tried several other brands) 


Regular, Menthol, 

and Vantage 100s. 


that really gives 
me cigarette taste 
and satisfaction. 
“And the 
Vantage filter is 
especially neat 
because it’s firm 
yet easy drawing. 

“As far as 
Vantage goes, my 
mind is made up. 
And that’s just the 
way I like it.” 


Mike Barbano 
Atlanta. Georgia 


Vantage. A lot of taste without a lot of tar. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


FILTER: 11 mg. "tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine, 

MENTHOL 11 mg. "tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine, av.per cigarette, FTC Report AUG. 1I-. 
FILTER 100's: 11 mg. "tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av.per cigarette by FTC method. 




HACQUETBALL / Jim Kaplan 


Both the best and worst 

In a game in which indecorous behavior is the rule, the aggressive and abrasive 
Marty Hogan is the most ill-mannered player and the most accomplished 


L ook at him, darting around the glass- 
enclosed racquetball court like a feed¬ 
ing fish in its tank. He hits one ball be¬ 
tween his legs, another while airborne, a 
third as he is sprawled on the floor. Los¬ 
ing himself in the joy of the moment, he 
winds up like a discus thrower and 
whacks the ball off four walls and the ceil¬ 
ing. But the point is growing long and 
Marty Hogan is coming out of his trance. 
From deep in the backcourt he strikes 
and— splat !—the ball hits low off the 
front wall and dies. A stuqned crowd lets 
out a long "Oooo." It is just another point 
in the life of Marty Hogan. 

Lately Hogan has been the life of rac¬ 
quetball. This is not easy. A decade ago 
10,000 people played the game, today 5.5 
million play it and—at this rate—in an¬ 
other 10 # years there will be at least a tril¬ 
lion. But every time Martin Nathan 
Hogan, age 20, steps on the court, rac- 
quetball's mad whirl seems to stop. 
Hogan has won 15 of his last 18 pro tour¬ 
naments and will be heavily favored to 
take his first national title this June in 
Detroit. 

Before Hogan, players used a short 
backswing and hit balls off their front 
foot, techniques they had learned in oth¬ 


er racquet sports. Hogan started with rac¬ 
quetball and developed a unique style. 
He takes an exaggerated backswing and 
makes contact off his trailing foot. His 
wristy, bullwhip stroke gives him power 
far out of proportion to his 5' 10" and 
165 pounds. His shot has been clocked 
at 142 mph, about the same speed as Ros- 
coe Tanner’s blazing tennis serve, and 
along with the speed he has extraordinary 
control. He will routinely bury his serve 
in a corner, hit a front-corner “pinch” 
that quickly dies, or strike a patented shot 
that glances off the sidewall and strikes 
the front with a tremendous splat. 

Taking advantage of the fast modern 
ball, Hogan has catapulted racquetball 
into an era of speed and youth. “He can 
hit an offensive shot from anywhere on 
the court.” says Jay Jones, a 35-year-old 
professional. “He can put the ball away 
from a shoulder-high position, which no 
one else has been able to do.” Charlie 
Brumfield, 29, who dominated racquet¬ 
ball in its bygone control days, ruefully 
notes that Hogan is not just another wild 
swinger. “He’s the foremost technician 
in the game,” says Brumfield. “He can 
hit a ball in midair or off-balance. He 
has thrown out all the standards of 


balance and foot position.” Brumfield 
shakes his head. “And he's so loose and 
confident.” 

“I can ace thepi anytime I want,” says 
Hogan a little too loudly, his light blue 
eyes twinkling. “The splat is an automat¬ 
ic winner.” In the best gunslinging tra¬ 
dition, he challenges one and all. Hogan 
all but brandishes his weaknesses. He is 
slow going to his right, falls back after 
each shot, lets up when ahead and gives 
opponents too much room. But his ad¬ 
versaries are too busy scrambling to take 
advantage. When you play Marty, you 
have to put up with Marty. 

Which takes some doing. The very 
mention of Hogan and decorum in the 
same breath sets off howls of protest. In 
a semifinal match in a tournament played 
in Westbury, N.Y. early this season, he 
beat Jerry Hilecher 21-3 in the first game 
and clowned through the second, blow¬ 
ing a lead and losing 21-20. Then Hogan 
whipped Hilecher I l-l in the tie break¬ 
er. “Hogan the Hooligan,” snapped Na¬ 
tional Racquetball magazine. A boyhood 
friend of Hogan’s in St. Louis, Hilecher 
claimed their friendship was imperiled. 
“He was trying to break me in front of 
the crowd,” he said. “It was not very 
professional.” 

Nor was Hogan very professional 
when losing to Brumfield in his only de¬ 
feat of the season, a match in which he 
deliberately broke half a dozen racquets, 
or in the finals at Marietta, Ga.. where 
he told the crowd at a game point. “I 
want you all to know that he had me 
continued 



With his unique style Hogan can hit screamers from any position—and with exceptional control. H/s forehand shot has been timed at 142 mph. 
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United Linus f.C.C. No: 


Moving is having 
to say “hello? 


' For a stx-year-old, moving away can seem like the end of the world. She's sure she'll 
never find friends as nice as the ones she's leaving behind And won't it be strange 
coming home to a house so different from the one she's known? 

But then she discovers that people are people, wherever you happen to live And 
maybe her parents were right after all. They said. "Just wait, you'll make lots of 

new friends” 

These are the private, personal feelings that only a family can share. And United Van 

Lines knows what they mean to you. So we concentrate on the thing we do best, 
taking care of your family's belongings That's our way of helping you forget how 
hard it was to say "goodbye" 

Call us We’re in the Yellow Pages under "MOVERS" 


I**" UNITED 


UNITED 

UNITED 

Van Lines 
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We turned waste water from 
this refinery into 
a natural wildlife habitat. 



Phillips Petroleum's refinery til Steerin'. Texas. 


For years, the fresh waters of the San Bernard 
River have attracted a wide variety of wildlife to the 
marshlands around Sweeny, Texas. 

But with a Phillips Petroleum refinery located 
nearby, it’s easy to see why some people became 
concerned about the potential threat of water pollu¬ 
tion on the surrounding environment. 

Instead of water pollution, however, the Phillips 
refinery has provided a clean, safe and healthy hab¬ 
itat for wildlife and domestic livestock alike. 

10 steps to a cleaner environment 

Before waste water leaves our refinery', the 
people of Phillips Petroleum put it through a 40-day 
purification process to insure it is clean. 

The special 10 
step purification 
process we use 
includes such things 
as a "sour water strip¬ 
per” for removing 
sulfides, oil water 
separators, mechiin- 
ical aerators, and a 
series of 35-acre 
oxidation ponds. 


A purification system that works 

Each day water leaving our refinery is tested for 
cleanliness, and the results reported to appropriate 
government agencies. 

But the many reptiles, fish and waterfowl that 
live around the spillway, as well as the wildlife and 
cattle that chink from our creek, provide living proof 
of this system's total effectiveness. In fact, dozens of 
species of animals have come to rely on the clearr 
water that comes from the Phillips refinery as an 
important part of their natural habitat. 

Setting the standards for water quality 

The water purification program at our Sweeny, 
Texas refinery has worked so well, the Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency used it to help set water 
quality standards for similar refineries. 

But our efforts here are no isolated case. They 
are part of a total conservation program involving 
all Phillips refineries, oil rigs, chemical plants and 
other production facilities. 

Protecting the environment vvliile we make fine 
products for your car. That’s perform¬ 
ance. From Phillips Petroleum. 

The Performance Company 



Wildlife flourishes in and around 
the water from Phillips' refinery. 









RACOUETBALL continued 


14-6 and now it's 20-14 my lead." But 
the crusher came in Westminster. Calif, 
when he cursed and raged at Davey Bled¬ 
soe. his opponent in the finals. 

As unseemly as Hogan’s behavior may 
be, many of his peers say it must be 
viewed in context. Hogan’s braggadocio 
gives him a competitive edge, they say. 
and his tantrums provide timely release. 
Moreover, the consensus is that Hogan 
means little harm. “He just has a great 
will to win at all cost,” says Bledsoe. Oth¬ 
ers point out that Hogan is usually a con¬ 
siderate opponent, given to calling errors 
on himself. “He’s the fairest player on 
the tour.” says Jones. 

Even Hogan’s critics acknowledge that 
he is more immature than malicious. 
Leading a match, he will clown, mug, 
laugh at himself, make melodramatic ges¬ 
tures or even play serious racquetball. It 
is for the most part harmless, if bad-man¬ 
nered, entertainment. But let a match get 
close and his racquet may fly. 

One man who might be able to re¬ 
strain Hogan, if only he wanted to, is 
Charlie Drake, the chief executive offi¬ 
cer of Leach Industries, the game’s major 
manufacturer. Drake's company has con¬ 
tractual arrangements with so many play¬ 
ers that he can often leave a tournament 
before the semis, knowing a client will 
win. Hogan lives at Drake's beachfront 
home in La Jolla, Calif., and Drake is 
his business manager and closest advis¬ 
er. Some feel Drake actually encourages 
Hogan’s rowdiness, and Drake does not 
exactly deny it. “People have become 
much more comfortable with emotion," 
he says. “1 hate to stifle creativity and 
Marty’s a natural, creative person. It’s 
just that he's incredibly sensitive.” 

Drake believes Hogan would have won 
the 1977 nationals if he had unleashed 
hi s emotions. "His mother and grand¬ 
mother were in the front row. and when 
things got tight he didn't have his usual 
outburst,” Drake says. “So Bledsoe, who 
was playing very well, upset him." This 
year. Drake promises, the outcome will 
be different. “If I was to play doctor." 
he says, “I would have his family there, 
but not in the front row.” 

“Bledsoe was very lucky.” says Hogan. 
“There won't be any flukes this time." 
Pronouncing himself bored with all the 
controversy, he adds, “I don’t care. I play 
the way I want to. I ain't puttin' on no act 
because some snob wants to see a 
nice boy. When I'm out there, it's my 


show." As he finishes, he is laughing. 

Sound familiar? Hogan resembles a lot 
of temperamental athletes, but no one 
so much as Jimmy Connors. Hogan and 
Connors both grew up in St. Louis, be¬ 
came stars at a young age and had their 
considerable egos nurtured by protective 
women—Gloria and his grandmother, 
the late Two-Mom, in Connors’ case; 
mother Goldie and maternal grandmoth¬ 
er Frieda in Hogan's. But even if we don’t 
believe stories of a newer, nicer Jimbo. 
there is one glaring difference between 
Connors and Hogan. Connors has been 
an aberration in tennis; Hogan and rac- 
quclball seem to be made for each other. 

Tennis, after all. grew out of court, or 
"royal,” tennis, an ancient game that 
stresses playing form and comportment. 
Connors’ hell-bent style and erratic be¬ 
havior immediately set him apart. Rac- 
quctball evolved from handball, a bru¬ 
tal, often impolitic game brought over 
by Irish immigrants and dominated un¬ 
til recently by urban Jews. Racquetball 
is handball’s spiritual heir, and Marty Ho¬ 
gan, who happens to be Irish on his fa¬ 
ther’s side and Jewish on his mother’s, 
is its latest prophet. 

H e grew up around the St. Louis 
Jewish Community Center, the cel¬ 
ebrated “Jay” that is pro racquetball's 
prime feeder. Hogan’s mother, who is 
separated from her husband and is sup¬ 
porting her family as a locker-room at¬ 
tendant at the Jay, handed Marly his first 
racquet at age eight. She taught him al¬ 
most everything he knows about the 
game, played him until he was too good 
for her and will accept no criticism of 
him. “You could search the world over 
and never find a better boy,” she says. 
Marty is correspondingly loyal, both to 
Goldie and his more philosophical grand¬ 
mother Frieda, who calls him "Ho-Ho” 
Hogan. 

For some years Hogan was just an¬ 
other Jay bird. In the 1975 nationals he 
lost a first-round match to Victor Nie- 
derhofTer. a squash champion, of all 
things. NiederhofTer ad-libbed shots Ho¬ 
gan had never seen and beat him 21-20 
in the rubber game on a multiwall squash 
shot. At this point Hogan realized he 
would have to take his game beyond the 
comforts of home and the Jay. He went 
west that summer, played nearly every 
day and in the fall knocked off three of 
the country's top four players in Burling¬ 


ton, Vt. to win his first pro tournament. 

The well-protected fledgling then left 
the nest for good. What kind of society 
did he fall into? Certainly not a polite 
one. During a racquetball match every 
form of psyching is permitted. It is per¬ 
fectly common, if not ho-hum, to see one 
player threaten to kill another. Brumfield, 
the nonpareil hustler, once stuck a rac¬ 
quet under Hogan’s chin, pushed him a 
few inches and threatened to bop him if 
he didn't back off. Brumfield was penal¬ 
ized one point—and won going away. It 
was only natural for an impressionable 
kid like Hogan to take these rough prac¬ 
tices to new levels of perfection. His most 
memorable antics come when the crowd 
or another player bugs him. which often 
happens when you are the fastest gun. 
“Don’t get him a little mad." says a tour 
regular. “The only way to beat him is 
when he’s out of his mind or so lack¬ 
adaisical he’ll showboat.” 

Most of the time Hogan stays between 
the extremes. Brumfield believes that as 
Hogan matures he will lose his nasty edge 
and be more beatable. 

This may be nothing more than an¬ 
other Brumfield psych. Former national 
champion Bill Schmidtke has a more like¬ 
ly prediction. “Hogan will be on top for 
a few years,” he says, “but there are lots 
of young kids coming up who can hit 
just as hard. Sooner or later someone will 
be able to match him on the high shots." 

Meanwhile, in his own words, Hogan 
is “ridin’ high, cruisin’, surfin’, layin’ on 
the beach lookin’ for broads.” He attends 
San Diego State on a scholarship paid 
for by Leach Industries and maintains a 
B average, thanks in part to coaching 
from Drake and Drake's secretary. Patty 
Reid. There is plenty of time to practice, 
run the beach with his cherished Dober¬ 
mans, and drive his van or motorcycle 
at his customary breakneck speed. Mar¬ 
ty mixes well with the locals, and the 
other players are always saying he is a 
"fun guy” to be around when he doesn't 
have a racquet in his hand. 

And why shouldn’t he be? "He earned 
$60,000 to $70,000 last year and we are 
projecting $100,000 for 1978,” says 
Drake. "His income from appearances 
and endorsements should be 2 l A times 
his purses. He just signed a contract with 
K Mart that compares favorably with 
Johnny Miller's deal with Sears." 

In other words, Ho-Ho Hogan will be 
ho-ho-hoing all the way to the bank, end 
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ROAD RUNNING /Richard Leutzinger 


Y ou can’t really say Mavis Lindgren 
is the most amazing Little Old Lady 
there’s ever been because you’ve got to 
contend with queens, the occasional 
prime minister and. once in a while, 
somebody like a President’s mother who 
has been to India with the Peace Corps. 
But she’s got to be right up there in the 
Top 20, maybe even Top 10, of modern- 
day LOLs. 

Last Sunday, you see. Mavis celebrat¬ 
ed her 71st birthday by running a mar¬ 
athon—26 miles, 385 yards. Let's clarify 
that: she celebrated her 71st birthday by 
running another marathon. 

Mavis came into it a bit late, perhaps, 
but now she sort of collects marathons. 
Strangely, she had barely heard of the 
things until she was nearly 70. But last 
May she ran her first one along the Av¬ 
enue of the Giants in northern Califor¬ 
nia’s Humboldt Redwoods State 
Park. 

It rained for half of the five 
hours and four minutes she was out 
on the course, the last five miles 
were all uphill, and Mavis admits 
she needed the moral support giv¬ 
en by her son Kelvin and grand¬ 
son Mark, who ran the final eight 
miles with her. “But it was so beau¬ 
tiful,” she says. “It was just like a 
fairyland in the redwoods.” 

Mavis suffered so little from the 
aftereffects that she was able to go 
for a short training run the next 
day. In fact. Mavis could think of 
only one thing that made her feel 
slightly bad about the race. “I took 
the trophy for oldest finisher away 
from Walter Stack.” she says apol¬ 
ogetically. “He was 69 and I was 
70. It didn’t seem right because he 
is so famous.” 

Walter Stack (SI, Dec. 15, 1975) 
is an athletic eccentric of moder¬ 
ate stature in San Francisco, a city 
not exactly known for its shortage 
of unusual persons. He gets up in 
the middle of every night, pedals 
his bicycle five miles up and down 
the city’s hills, runs 17 miles, goes 
for a swim in the Bay and then 
goes to work as a hod carrier. He 
has run in races of up to 100 miles 
and. far from being jealous, he and 


Mavis, 
you’re just 
amazing 

Lots of grannies kick up their heels, but 
Mavis Lindgren does it in marathons 


Mavis have formed a mutual admiration 
society and correspond periodically. 

The Avenue of the Giants was just a 
smell of the bait for Mavis, or maybe a 
nibble. She didn’t run another marathon 
until Dec. 11 when, in 75°-80° temper¬ 
atures and high humidity, she finished 
the Honolulu Marathon in 4:45.02. a 


whopping 19-minute improvement over 
her first race. She was hooked 

Mavis returned to California and on 
Jan. 29 ran a 4:46.10 in the World Mas¬ 
ters Marathon in Orange. She did 4:56 
in the Hidden Valley Marathon Feb. 12 
and a 5:10.08 at the Orange Grove Mar¬ 
athon on her birthday. April 2. She is 
signed up for another Avenue of the Gi¬ 
ants on May 7. 

That will be five full marathons in a 
shade under five months. And the In¬ 
ternational Olympic Committee doesn’t 
want to schedule anything longer than 
1,500 meters for women because it might 
wear the delicate things out! 

Mavis Lindgren, too, has some strong, 
if diametrically opposed, ideas about 
long-distance running and its effect on 
one’s health. She was born in Manitoba. 
Canada, where winter temperatures 
sometimes drop to 55 below. When 
she was two, she had whooping 
cough, at 13 tuberculosis, and un¬ 
til middle age she was plagued by 
chronic chest colds that frequently 
turned into pneumonia as she grew 
older. 

Mavis was attending a Seventh 
Day Adventist convention in Brit¬ 
ish Columbia when she started 
running, “because I thought it 
would help me." She was 62 at the 
time and has not stopped since. 
“After I started running, I never 
had another cold,” she says. “I’ve 
been sick once in nine years. I had 
a real bad type of flu. I had it for 
three hours.” 

Once onto the subject of health. 
Mavis likes to turn the talk to eat¬ 
ing rather than running. She is a 
vegetarian and has been one since 
1914, when she was seven years 
old. Nowadays, she and her hus¬ 
band Carl are on a diet that sounds 
like something straight out of 
Squirrel Heaven. Their favorite 
meal, which they have three or 
four limes a week, is a hot concoc¬ 
tion of whole wheat, oats, brown 
rice, millet, seven-grain cereal, 
buckwheat, wheat germ and triti- 
cale, served up with dates and with 
a dressing of liquified soybeans and 
almonds. The other days of the 
continued 
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*100 OFF. 

SEARS BEST CRAFTSMAN 
10-INCH TABLE SAW. 
NOW $ 269- 



Blade Pack (#32407) 
Save $5.00 
Now $17.97. 


Accessory Kit (#32773) 

8-inch Sanding Wheel 

15- pc. Molding Head Set Taper Jig 
10-inch Hollow Ground Blade 

16- tooth Carbide-Tipped Dado 

Save $25.96 
Now $59.99. 


Now you can get Sears 
Best 10-inch Table Saw 
Outfit, at $100 off. The 
outfit that includes: 

• A steel leg set with firm, 
stable footing 

• A powerful rated 1 H.P.. 
capacitor-start, induction-run motor 
that develops 2 H.P. 

• 2 formed steel table extensions 
for extra-large work surface 

And that's not all. You also get Sears 
exclusive Exact-I-Cut. The feature that 
shows you where the wood will meet 
the blade, reducing trial and error 
cutting. A 24-inch rip capacity that's 
big enough to handle 4' x 8' sheets of 
plywood. A see-through blade guard. 
A self-aligning rip fence and a miter 
gauge with positive stops at 45° and 
90°. Not to mention. Sears conven¬ 
ient credit plans. 

FULL ONE YEAR WARRANTY. 

If within 1 year from date of pur¬ 
chase this Craftsman table saw 
fails due to defect in material 
or workmanship, contact 
Sears and Sears will repair it 
free of charge. 

Get Sears Best 10-inch 
Table Saw at $100 off, while 
this offer lasts. 


ON SALE 


APRIL 2-29,1978 

Table Saw comes partially assembled 
On sale at most Sears retail stores 
Prices and dates may vary m Alaska and Haw 
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Tools that have earned the right to wear the name 










ROAD RUNNING continued 



The Fu|i Feeling. 

Setting the pace instead of 
just keeping it. 

No bicycle moves ahead taster than Fuji. Pictured here is one ot the new 
Fuji 12-speed bicycles. It'll take cycling even further. You'll leel progress In its design, construction, 
and performance. Progress only Fuji can provide. And you'll feel It in every Fuji you ride. 

For Fuji quality and precision are always the same. Superb. You can get the Fuji Feeling anywhere 
tlner bicycles are sold, tor less money than you'd expect. 


Fuji. 


First and Foremost. 


fUJI AMERICA. A DIVISION OF TOSHOKU AMERICA INC 118 BAUER OR. OAKLAND N J. 07436. (201) 337-1700 
FUJI AMERICA WEST A DIVISION OF TOSHOKU AMERICA INC . 465 CALIFORNIA ST SAN FRANCISCO. CAL 94104 (415)986-7797. 7798 
FUJI CANADA C 0 NACU LEISURE 1183 FINCH AVE WEST. SUITE 204 OOWNSVIEW, ONTARIO M3J2G2 (416) 630 9440 


KING TUT LIVES. 



As crowds throng the 
King Tut exhibit in major 
metropolitan museums 
this year, they will be 
listening to Acoustiguide* 
recorded tourguides on 
the most reliable, best 
performing cassettes 
available in their class: 
TDK I) 

Because Acoustiguide 
Corp., who provides the 
tourguides, needed a 
cassette that was like 
King T\jt’s treasures — it 
had to hold up for a long 
time. It had to be on call 
for at least 1500 plays, 
and 60,000 stops and 
starts. Acoustiguide knew 
TDK D cassettes could do 
just that. Independent 
testing laboratories found 
TDK 1) more reliable than 
competitive cassettes 
I including some that cost 
much more) for perfor¬ 
mance as well as 
reliability. 


Moreover, TDK cas¬ 
settes are covered by a full 
lifetime warranty* Which 
suggests that whenever 
you want to bring sound 
back to life, rely on 
ultra-reliable TDK 
TDK Electronics Corp., 
Garden City, N Y. 11530 

Tutankhamun Exhibit Schedule 

Los Angeles County Museum ot Art 
Feb. 15-June 15,1978 
Seattle Center, Flag Plaza Pavilion 
July 15-Nov 15.1978 
Metropolitan Museum ot Art. New York 
Dec 15. T978—April 15. 1979 
M H deYoung Museum San Francisco 
June 1-Sept 30.1979 


®TDK 


week the Lindgrens choose from among 
their seven or eight favorite egg-free, 
milk-free waffle recipes in the Oats. Peas, 
Beans & Barley Cookbook. The cereal 
and waffles make up half their total diet, 
because they eat only two meals a day. 

Mavis likes to talk about her trips to 
Europe, at least as much as, if not more 
than, running. Four persons representing 
three generations, ranging from Mavis to 
a 12-year-old grandchild, went off’ to 
climb glaciers in Switzerland four years 
ago. Last summer, son Kelvin gave her a 
Mother's Day gift of a three-week trip to 
England. She stayed with a cousin in ru¬ 
ral Leicestershire and recalls fondly her 
daily six-mile runs out to an old castle 
and back. 

Kelvin. 44. is an car. nose and throat 
surgeon who lives in Roseville. Calif, and 
is his mother's greatest fan. He goes to 
most of her races and. Mavis says, "would 
love to enter, but he can't run that far be¬ 
cause of a bad knee. Sometimes he runs 
seven or eight miles with me.” 

It was Kelvin who first pointed out to 
his mother that she was probably the 
American, if not world, age-group mar¬ 
athon record holder. She is indeed the 
U.S. record holder, by a wide margin. 
Runner's World magazine, which keeps 
track of such facts, can’t find another 
American woman over 64 who has even 
run a whole marathon. "Supposedly 
there is a lady marathoner in Sweden 
who is 72.” Mavis says. But she adds. "1 
think she walks.” 

Son Kelvin entered Mavis in her first 
long-distance race, a 20-miler near Sac¬ 
ramento. He was kind enough to give her 
two months' warning, during which time 
she increased her weekly running mile¬ 
age from 30 to about 50. She did 15 or 
16 miles two or three times and filled in 
the other days with shorter runs. 

This was all at age 69. The race was 
in November 1976. and Mavis finished 
in 4:14.40. although she says. “I found it 
a little bit rugged over the last five miles.” 
Last November, on the same course, she 
cut her time by 42 minutes. If Mavis' 
son is her No. I fan. husband Carl, a re¬ 
tired hospital administrator, is not far be¬ 
hind. He. loo. is unable to run because 
of a creaky knee. "He approves.” Mavis 
says lovingly. "He totes me around to all 
the marathons. He goes behind me in the 
car during training runs. He'll stop and 
read a while, then find me in a mile or 
so and bring me a drink of water.” 

You're doing well if you can find Or- 
continued 













There's a lot of News in Olds today g 


Warm, soft luxury. 
Without the cold, 
lard price. 

Oldsmobile Omega Brougham-under $4500. 


Now you can put a luxurious Oldsmobile 
in your life at a price that's very easy to 
live with. The Olds Omega Brougham, 
just $4482* 

The Omega Brougham has the formal 
sedan look, plus an elegant interior, with 
brushed knit seats. The price shown 
includes the distinctive two-tone paint 
scheme, plus white sidewall tires and 
deluxe wheel discs. And all the solid 
comfort and quality that come standard 
with every Oldsmobile. 

Omega Brougham combines luxury and 
economy. EPA estimates: 28 mpg highway, 
16 mpg city, 19 mpg combined, with stan¬ 
dard 231 V6 and manual transmission. Your 
mileage depends on how you drive, your 
car's condition and its equipment. (Manual 
transmission not available in California.) 
Omega Brougham is equipped with GM- 
built engines produced by various 
divisions. See your dealer for details. 

Test-drive this affordable little 
limousine at your Olds dealer's. 


^Manufacturer's suggested retail price, 
including dealer preparation and available 
equipment shown. Tax, license, destination 
charges and other available equipment ttj 
additional. 


Omega’Brougham 

Can we build one for you? 






Discover the mower 
that discovered mulching. 


The Bolens Mulching 
Mower™ not only cuts 
your grass it also cuts 
and re-cuts the clip¬ 
pings into tiny mulch 
particles that are fed 
back to your lawn. No 
raking, bagging or clean-up And no 
confusion about the quickest, clean¬ 
est way to mow: the one and only 
Bolens Mulching Mower™ 



Visit your Bolens 
dealer now He's got the 
largest selling mulcher 
The only one that's 
proven itself rugged 
and reliable. For his 
name, check the Yellow 
Pages or call 800-447-4700 toll-free 
anytime (in Illinois call 800- 
322-4400) FMC Corporation, Port 
Washington, Wl 53074 


You're a good yard ahead with Bolens. 

-FMC 


Bolens Mulching Mower is a Trademark ol FMC Corporation c 1978 Dy FMC Corporation 


GEOFFREY HOUSEHOL 

takes you into the mind of a conscience-stric 
terrorist, and his desperate struggle to thwart hi 
comrades' plot to destroy London. "As a political 
comment it is terrifying... As a thriller it is the ulti-. v 
mate."—GARSON KANIN 

HOSTAGE: LONDON 

The Diary of Julian Despard 



Atlantic-Little, Brown 


ROAD RUNNING continued 

leans (population 600) on a map of Hum¬ 
boldt County, let alone on a map of Cal¬ 
ifornia. Carl and Mavis live near Orleans. 
To find them, you start out by going five 
miles past the ranger station up Ishi Pishi 
Road, which in some places is wholly 
paved, in others only partially, large 
chunks of asphalt having fallen down the 
cliff into the Klamath River. Next you 
get onto a dirt-and-gravel road and con¬ 
tinue regressivcly over a long private dirt 
road, a dirt driveway and a mud drive¬ 
way off of that. The mud driveway be¬ 
longs to Mavis and Carl. 

These arc the roads on which Mavis 
does her training, never missing a day un¬ 
less—and she holds her thumb and mid¬ 
dle finger three inches apart—“the snow 
gets this deep.” 

She is a little bit afraid of falling but 
says. "I haven't fallen down for a year 
and a half or two years, maybe. I love to 
run when it is just getting light, and when 
we first came up here I fell down and 
cut my knees three times.” 

Mavis apparently is not afraid of much 
else. All these dirt roads lead deep into 
the groves of pencil-straight fir trees in 
the Six Rivers National Forest. This is 
Bigfoot country, and even if he hasn’t 
been seen very many times by very many 
people, there are enough bears around 
to make you want to look over your 
shoulder every once in a while when 
you're out alone at dawn. 

By now you should have your images 
of Mavis Lindgren all conjured up. right? 
What she looks like, how she dresses, 
what her home with the mud driveway 
is like. O.K.? 

Mavis isn't like that at all. At the end 
of the mud driveway off the dirt road off 
the dirt road off the dirt-and-gravel road. 
Mavis and Carl Lindgren live in a three- 
bedroom mobile home, complete with 
piano, simulated wood paneling, thick, 
fluffy wall-to-wall carpeting and Nauga- 
hyde-covcred contemporary furniture. 

Showing a visitor around the other 
day. Mavis was wearing a pantsuit in a 
shade accurately called shocking pink. 
She had on the kind of glasses ladies fa¬ 
vored back in the '50s—the ones with 
the rhinestone frames that come to a 
point way out there beyond the temples, 
like the wings of some great mythical but¬ 
terfly. There weren't any rhinestones on 
Mavis'glasses, but the bluish-gray frames 
almost perfectly matched her hair, not a 
strand of which was out of place. And 
she did not have on tennis shoes. end 
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You’ve worn the Other Guys’Jeans. 
Now change your luck. 


If you haven’t seen Dickies terrific twills, dashing denims, and classy 

corduroys, then you and your legs have missed something. Dickies' fit, 

fashion, and low price will make you forget the Other Guys. Made with 

Fortrel polyester. Look for the lucky dealer with the horseshoe. ITS FORTREL 

Williamson-Dickie Apparel Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, Texas. That's au you ne«d to know. 











golf/ John Papanek 



Well, she 
can’t win 
them all 

Rookie Nancy Lopez was on a hot 
streak but cooled off at Mission Hills 


T he white-on-white-on-white Palm 
Springs crowd likes to drop lots of 
big names, and with all the beautiful peo¬ 
ple in town for the Colgate-Dinah Shore 
Winners Circle golf tournament—a lot 
of names right there—last week was no 
exception. You heard plenty of Hopes 
and Sinatras and Jerry Fords and Col- 
gates. But no name found its way into 
more conversations than that of Nancy 
Lopez, the 21-year-old LPGA rookie 
who has been threatening to make a 
shambles of the women’s tour. 

Let nothing be taken away from San¬ 
dra Post, who won the $36,000 first-place 
check in the tournament at the Mission 
Hills C.C., which, with its $305,000 
purse, is billed as the richest in all of 
women’s sports. It was, after all, perfect¬ 
ly understandable that Lopez should have 
commanded most of the attention until 
Sunday, when it finally became certain 
that she would be less than sensational 
for the first time in a month. 

All she did during that period was win 
the Bent Tree Classic in Sarasota, Fla. 
and the Sunstar Classic in Los Angeles 
back to back, and then narrowly miss a 
third straight victory in the Kathryn 
Crosby/Honda Civic Classic when she 
failed to sink a 12-foot putt by an inch 


and lost in a sudden-death playoff to Sal¬ 
ly Little. As a result of her stunning play, 
Lopez zoomed to the top of the money 
list, with $47,317, and established her¬ 
self as the player to beat at Palm 
Springs—and everywhere else. 

Little wonder then, that even as she 
floundered through the first two rounds 
at Mission Hills, everyone kept expecting 
to see Lopez’ name climb the leader 
board at any minute. On Thursday, while 
Post fired a course-record seven-under 
65, Lopez looked like an early goner with 
four bogeys on the front nine. However, 
she made three straight birdies on the 
back side to salvage a 73. On Friday, 
when Post shot a 74, Lopez made three 
bogeys on the first seven holes. But again 
she caught fire, birdieing six of the last 
10 for a 70 and moving to within four 
shots of Post. On Saturday Lopez shot a 
76, her worst round of 1978, and trailed 
Post, the leader at five under par, by eight 
shots. 

Meanwhile, Lopez’ playing partner, 
25-year-old Penny Pulz of Australia, qui¬ 
etly entered the picture by firing a three- 
under-par 69 to trail Post by only one 
shot after 54 holes. On Sunday, Pulz 
forced a sudden-death playoff by holing 
a 15-fool birdie putt on the 18th green. 

continued 
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Panasonic introduces 24 ways 
to get hi-fi without the hassle. 


Instead of a degree in engineering and a numbered 
Swiss bank account, now all you need to get great 
sound is Panasonic Matched Components. All the 
hi-fi components you’d ever want to match. Already 
matched. 

There are four AM/ FM stereo receivers. Includ¬ 
ing two with built-in 8 track. One with built-in cassette 
with Dolby* (shown below). And 
all with plenty of power. Three 
systems with 12 watts and one 
with 25 watts per channel, 
minimum RMS into 8 ohms 
from 40Hz to 20kHz with no 
more than 0.8% total harmonic 
distortion. 

Choose either of our deluxe 
turntables. One is automatic 



return.The other plays up to 6 records automatically. 
Both with a sensitive magnetic cartridge to bring out 
the best in your records. 

You also have a choice of three Thrusters'" 
speaker systems. All have a passive radiator speaker 
design. For that extra thrust of bass so important 
in today’s music. Duo _ Cone headphones 

For private listening, put on 
our lightweight Duo-Cone ^ 

headphones. Superb projection 
and carefully engineered tone ^ 

balance for a natural sound. 

Matched Components: 

Receivers, turntables and speakers. 24 different 
combinations that all say, "Hello, hi-fj. Goodbye, hassle." 


"Dolby is a trademark of Dolby Laboratories. Inc Cabinetry is simulated wood 


This is just one of them. 





Matched Components 

Panasonic. 

just slightly ahead of our time. 







GOLF continued 


but Post won on the second extra hole. 
For Post, a Canadian who joined the tour 
in 1968, it was only her second LPGA 
victory—and her first in 10 years, or 211 
tournaments. 

Lopez shot a final-round 73 to place 
12th and win another $4,455. The emer¬ 
gence of Lopez—along with other fresh 
faces such as Debbie Massey, Hollis Sta¬ 
cy and Amy Alcott—is one indication 
that the women’s tour is in transition. 
Another is that last year’s big three— 
Judy Rankin, JoAnne Carner and 
Kathy Whitworth—are having trou¬ 
ble stayin’ alive. Last week Carner was 
just one stroke behind Post after 36 
holes, but on Saturday she took an 
11 on the par-4 3rd hole. She tied Lo¬ 
pez for 12th place, and she is cur¬ 
rently 13 th on the money list. Ran¬ 
kin, mired in a mysterious slump, 
finished 37th at Mission Hills after 
coming in 40th and 44th the previous 
two weeks; she is 25th on the list. 
Whitworth is 49th, having won bare¬ 
ly more than $2,000'in six tourna¬ 
ments this season. 

Withal, the tour is healthier than 
ever, offering a total purse of $3.4 mil¬ 
lion, nearly triple what it was three 
years ago. And in Lopez, the LPGA 
may finally have a star capable of do¬ 
ing for golf what King and Evert have 
done for tennis. 

It is a sad fact that the shot-making 
greatness of players like Babe Zaha- 
rias, Mickey Wright, Patty Berg and 
Whitworth has never been enough to 
sell women’s golf to the masses. In 
fact, the person given most of the 
credit for that is Laura Baugh—as in. 
“Hey, Laura Baugh, how’s your love 
life?’’ And in six years on the tour, 
Baugh has yet to win a tournament. 

Now there is Lopez, the first wom¬ 
an golfer to have it all—ability and 
maturity that belie her 21 years, not 
to mention a sparkling personality. 
“What a star she can be,” says Chip 
Campbell, the LPGA’s publicist. “She at¬ 
tracts you with the smile and dazzles you 
with the golf." 

The smile seems to form way down in 
her toes and spiral up through her body 
until it comes bursting from her face like 
a beacon. It disappears when she is stand¬ 
ing over the ball. Then, with an unor¬ 
thodox swing—arms far from her body, 
hands too high on the backswing—she 
cracks the ball with enormous power, as 
long as any of the women. Her putting is 


exceptional, and the one weakness to 
which she admits is her chipping. "I guess 
because I don’t miss enough greens to 
get the practice,” she says. 

"The best part of her game?” says her 
caddie. Roscoe Jones. “Well, it isn’t any 
particular club. She hits them all well. It 
must be her mental game. Yes. There she 
is, all sweet and smiling, kissing her dad¬ 
dy before the round, then it’s all busi- 



Lopei has won S51,772. tops on the LPGA tour. 


ness. She’s got that ruthlessness. I can 
see her doing to the ladies what Nick- 
laus has done to the men.” 

By now, the Nancy Lopez story is leg¬ 
end. She was the little Mexican girl who 
would trail behind her daddy “hitting, 
hitting and hitting" with a sawed-off 
three-wood on the parched public-links 
course in Roswell, N. Mex. She won her 
first tournament at age nine, by 110 
strokes, and at 12 won the New Mexico 
Women’s Amateur. She won eight ma¬ 
jor amateur tournaments and the 1976 
national collegiate championship before 


droppiig out of the University of Tulsa 
to turn pro last year. She finished sec¬ 
ond in her first three tournaments, in¬ 
cluding the U.S. Open. In September, 
Nancy’s mother died of complications 
following an appendectomy, and Lopez 
withdrew from the tour for a month. But 
she came back even more determined. 
“She may be 21,” says her caddie, “but 
there isn’t another lady out here with 
more self-control.” 

When she does poorly, as she did 
last week, it is probably for reasons be¬ 
yond her control. Her “disastrous” 76 
was caused by pressures and hassles 
she never before had to worry about. 
She had the biggest galleries at Mis¬ 
sion Hills, with a heavy Mexican fla¬ 
vor, starring her father Domingo, who 
would drink a half-dozen Coors, chat¬ 
ter away and pull out old newspaper 
clippings about Nancy to show strang¬ 
ers. Her 8-year-old nephew Bernie 
made a big hit with his aunt nancy 
number i T shirt. An endless stream 
of relatives and friends poured into 
town, turning Nancy’s rented condo¬ 
minium into a boarding house. There 
were constant interviews with the 
press. Then, her fianc6 Ron Benedetti 
flew in from Houston after reading in 
Time that their marriage had been 
postponed. “People forgot that I’m 
human,” Nancy said. For once the 
smile faded. 

“I don't know if it’s an emotional 
breakdown or what,” she said, “but 1 
don’t feel real happy right now. My 
life is changing and I don’t know if I 
want it to. So many things matter to 
me—how I look, how people feel 
about me, what my friends are do¬ 
ing—and now golf is so serious. The 
other day I told everybody. ‘Look, this 
isn’t a party. It’s a golf tournament.’ 
Then I felt terrible for being such a 
crab.” 

The smile returned soon enough. “I 
believe I’m gifted.” she said. “God gave 
me this talent and 1 believe I can do 
anything.” 

People like the LPGA’s Campbell 
worry that Lopez might become over¬ 
promoted, as the tour’s other pretty 
faces—notably Baugh and Jan Stephen¬ 
son—have been. But though Lopez is 
very conscious of her appearance—she 
has been struggling with a diet to con¬ 
trol her weight—she says, “I want to 
make my money by winning. I’m here 
for golf, not for sex.” end 
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No other 
low tar equals 

Tareyton lights’ 
taste because 
no other low tar 
has Tareyton’s 
charcoal 

filtration 

Tareyton 
lights 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigaretie Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Tareyton lights: 8 mg. "tar", 0.7 mg. nicotine; Tareyton long lights-. 9 mg. "tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 












HORSE RACING /Clive Gammon 


A final toast to a beloved ’chaser 

Red Rum 's injured fetlock kept his many fans in suspense all week before they learned that the grand old 
horse wouldn't run in the Grand National, but in a fitting finale, riderless, he led his last post parade 


A few minutes ago." intoned the news¬ 
caster in the heavy, serious man¬ 
ner the BBC reserves for disasters, "after 
a day of gloomier and gloomier pre¬ 
dictions. ..He allowed us a moment 
to brace ourselves, the family friend 
deputed to break the worst kind of news. 
Then he gave it to us the straight way. 
the best way. Red Rum (SI. March 27). 
the greatest steeplechaser in the world, 
had been withdrawn from the Grand Na¬ 
tional at Aintrcc less than 20 hours be¬ 
fore the start. 

That was last Friday evening, the end 
of a bad five days for England, though it 
was toughest of all for London, where a 
newspaper distributors' strike meant 
there were no morning dailies. The two 
evening papers, the News and the Stan¬ 
dard. were circulating, but they were not 
much help. On Friday afternoon you felt 
fine if you were a Standard reader, red 
rum will run—OFFICIAL, exulted the pa¬ 
per. It quoted Rum's vet. Ted Greenway, 
as saying that the horse looked well and 
“seemed his normal self." On the way 
home from work, though, just to make 
sure, you might have picked up a News 
and had your appetite for dinner spoiled. 
ODDS ON he's out. mourned the head¬ 
line. and by now there was no need to 
specify who "he" was. Like the Standard. 
the News quoted Greenway. who seemed 
to have changed his mind: "I don’t fan¬ 
cy his chances. He looked distressed 
when he returned to the stables." 

England's sports fans had been thor¬ 
oughly confused since the Daily Mail 
scooped the rest of Fleet Street with a 
front-page story the Monday before the 
race saying that the great 13-year-old, 
which was going for his fourth National 
win. had injured a foot galloping on the 
sands at Southport, near Liverpool. 
There were cynics who saw the story as a 
stunt by the Mail, which had an exclusive 
contract w ith Red Rum’s jockey. Tommy 
Stack, and for a while they seemed to be 
right. By midweek, reports were more en¬ 
couraging. The injury was merely a 
bruise, it seemed. There was a 95% 


chance that the horse would run. English 
racing fans breathed easy again, and the 
mailman staggered to Trainer Ginger 
McCain's tiny stable yard behind the 
used-car lot with sacks of get-well cards. 

The final test would be a six-furlong 
gallop on the National course on Friday 
morning. Meanwhile, the bookies took 
Red Rum out of the belting—the horse 
had been a 7-to-1 favorite—then rein¬ 
stated him at 10 to I on a “with-a-run" 
basis, meaning that stakes money would 
be returned if he dropped out. There was 
no such luck, though, for bettors who 
had staked $2 million on him before the 
injury. The bookies kept that. 

Mysteriously, last Friday, the news was 
slow to break on the outcome of the 
morning workout, and the cynics were 
shaking their heads again. An announce¬ 
ment would be made, it seemed, as late 
as noon Saturday, little more than three 
hours before the race, and it was clear 
who had most to gain from all this tar¬ 
diness: the giant bookmaking firm of Lad- 
broke's. which controls about one-sev¬ 
enth of the British betting industry. 
Ladbroke s now sponsors the National. 
With Red Rum—or even the possibility 
of Red Rum running—Ladbrokes hoped 
for an attendance of 75.000 at Ainlree. 
Without him it might be cut by a third, 
possibly more. 

By Friday evening the speculation had 
been reduced to blind hope. The best 
summing up of the nation's mood came 
in a lugubrious song, reminiscent of the 
Victorian music halls, which a young 
man improvised on early evening tele¬ 
vision: Please Let Rummy Run Tomor¬ 
row, Ginger. 

The dolorous news finally came at 8:30 
p.m. At the Adelphi Hotel in Liverpool, 
the traditional eve-of-race gathering 
place of racing types, the man from the 
London Sun put down his drink. “That's 
blown my bloody evening," he said, has¬ 
tening off to rewrite his piece for next 
morning. An Irishman reacted in a way 
that had become increasingly common 
through the week. “Bloody right." he 


said. "It was a crying shame to have run 
that old horse, anyway. It’s money, mon¬ 
ey. money. It’s been that all the time." 

That day another sour note had been 
sounded. Noel Le Mare, the 91-year-old 
owner of Red Rum. who had fallen and 
injured his pelvis the previous weekend 
and was now in a wheelchair, suddenly 
announced that he would give the horse 
to Mrs. Sandra Miles, who. as Red Rum s 
stable girl, had nursed him through the 
pedalosteitis that had threatened to 
finish his racing career as an 8-year-old 
and had quit her job and the sport out 
of unhappiness when the horse was sold 
to Le Marc. 

“A load of rubbish." said McCain 
when he heard the news. “My father is 
an old man." said Le Mare's daughter, 
who refused to let reporters speak with 
him on Friday. “1 am not saying he is 
failing in any way but there has been 
some confusion." 

But at least one more public appear¬ 
ance awaited Red Rum. On Saturday 
morning at Aintree, under black skies 
and in lashing rain, he led the runners 
to the start, riderless because the stew¬ 
ards had forbidden his stable lad to get 
in the saddle. The rear hind fetlock, 
which had been bruised by a stone on 
Southport Beach, did not hamper his 
gait. Returning alone, he bucked and 
pranced like a circus horse. Had he run 
and won. the bookies stood to lose SI4 
million. As it was. there were conflict¬ 
ing shouts. “Let him run! Lei him run!" 
roared one faction. But another yelled. 
“Take him home!" 

And. ah yes. then followed the Grand 
National of 1978. which, paradoxically, 
was never for a moment the anticlimax 
predicted for close on 60.000 spectators: 
five of the 15 finishers (from 37 starters) 
were jammed into less than three lengths 
as they passed the post. The winner, by 
about half a length over Sebastian, was 
Lucius, a 14-to-l shot. You can already 
place a bet on Lucius at 20 to I for next 
year's National. Hail Lucius. Farewell 
Red Rum. end 
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At 13702; it's a steal. 


The new Chevy Nova Coupe's 
price is almost too good to be 
true. Because Nova's one of 
those rare cars that keeps its 
own special appeal year after 
year: A great combination of 
quality and value. 

Police Nova: proven in 47 states. 

Police departments all across 
the country have tested and 
applauded specially equipped 
Novas for their durability, 
reliability and overall rugged 
performance. They've made it 
the best-selling police compact 
in America. 

Now the same people who 
build the Police Nova build a 
Nova for you. And they both have 
strong reputations. 


16 years of experience. 

Chevy Nova's a veteran. It's 
been dependably pleasing 
people for 16 years. There’s been 
a lot of improvement along the 
way, and a remarkable four 
million sold. 

Easy on gas. 26 MPG hwy. 

19 MPG city. 

Nova, with its standard 250 
Cu. In. 6-cylinder engine and 
manual transmission, achieved 
those EPA estimates. Manual 
transmission not available in 
California, where estimates are 
21 mpg highway. 15 city, with 
available automatic 
transmission. Your mileage 
depends on how and where you 
drive, your car’s condition and 


available equipment The Nova is 
equipped with GM-built engines 
produced by various divisions. 

See your dealer for details. 

Chevy Nova. A wanted car. 
♦Manufacturer's suggested retail 
price for Nova Coupe, including 
dealer preparation. Available 
full wheel covers ($37) and 
white stripe tires ($36) shown. 
Tax. license, destination charges 
and available equipment are 
additional. Priced higher in 
California. 



SEE WHAT S NEW TODAY 
IN A CHEVROLET. 








THE GOODY 


If you need new tires right now, 
you should seriously consider the 
Goodyear Tiempo. 

Tiempo is the one tire spe¬ 
cifically designed for all seasons 
and all kinds of weather. Its cen¬ 
ter rib construction gives you a 


smooth, quiet ride on the hot sum¬ 
mer road. And its outer tread 
surfaces give you 10,000 hard¬ 
working tread edges for the times 
you need traction. 

Tiempo represents real value, 
too. It is a tough, double steel- 


belted radial. Two belts help 
minimize wear, bruising and pen¬ 
etrations in the critical tread 
area. Its polyester cord body 
helps provide sidewall strength 
and flexibility. The radial con¬ 
struction can help save you 









EAR TIEMPO 


money on gasoline, compared to 
bias-ply tires. 

There is even a scuff bar 
that helps keep Tiempo white- 
walls white by absorbing pun¬ 
ishment from curb scrapes. 

Goodyear Tiempo is the one 


tire that has it all and does it all. If yourself to see the Tiempo radial 
you need new tires, you owe it to from Goodyear before you buy. 









a tourist in European shirts? 


It's on internorionol focr that mosr Europeon 
ropered shirts simply don’t fit bodies born ond roised 
in Americo. 

Thor’s why Arrow designed Scott. 

It looks like if wos mode over there. Out it firs like 
it wos mode right here. 

The Arrow Scott gives you o different kind of 


topering. Not too tight, but still lean and trim. A 
tapered fit your American body will feel right ot 
home in. 

And remember. You’ll still get the patterns ond 
colors you look for in European shirts. 

Get the shirt your body won’t feel like o tourist 
in. Travel over to the Arrow Scott. 


•Arrows 

Irora Cluctl 
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ROWING 


Dan Levin 


Itk a tough act to follow 

And that's Just what the Penn, Cal and Harvard crews did, finishing in the wake of 
Washington's hardy and unyielding crew Cbelow) on San Diego's Mission Bay 



A great day of rowing was winding up 
on Mission Bay in San Diego last 
weekend when a spectator stopped a Har¬ 
vard oarsman and pointed at the Crim¬ 
son’s borrowed eight-oared shell, which 
was about to be pul into the water for 
the main event of the afternoon. "Did 
you notice the name on the bow?" he 
asked. "Yes," the Harvard replied. “Au¬ 
dacious. Appropriate, isn’t it?" 

It would have been. once. But a short 
time later the Harvard eight limped 
across the finish line in fourth place and 
an era of intercollegiate rowing seemed 
to have ended. Harvard had not been au¬ 
dacious, either on the water or ofT it, and 
the all-conquering Crimson had been 
beaten not only by a fine Washington 
crew, but by Pennsylvania and California 
as well. 

The regatta was the sixth annual San 
Diego Crew Classic, which this year drew 
Washington, Harvard. Penn. Wisconsin, 
Cal and Cornell in a field of a dozen—all 
in all, the most impressive aggregation of 
collegiate crew powers ever to race on 
one body of water Harvard arrived with 
a four-year intercollegiate record of 28-1 
and an indefinable flair that seemed to 
transcend normal physical laws. Wash¬ 
ington had always been bigger and 
stronger, but for three straight years at 
San Diego the Huskies had not won, fin¬ 
ishing second and sixth behind Harvard 
and last year second to Penn. Penn had 
followed its 1977 victory over Washing¬ 
ton with a stunning win over Harvard five 
weeks later at Cambridge. Cornell was no 
slouch, either: the Big Red had won last 
year’s IRA at Syracuse. N.Y. with a stir¬ 
ring come-from-behind finish. And. most 
notable of all. Washington had gone on to 
win the Grand Challenge Cup at Eng¬ 
land's Henley Royal Regatta last summer, 
while Harvard and Cornell had failed to 
make the finals. So the word at San Diego 
was showdown, with qualifications— 
winter and ice. 

That is what the Eastern schools had 
been contending with. Harvard had no 
water until mid-March and was able to 
get out on the Charles only after Coach 
Harry Parker and his oarsmen put a 
launch in the river and spent three days 
butting the does aside to clear a rowable 
lane. The Crimson shivered upstream 
and down for four days, then flew to San 
Diego a week early to train. The new 
Ice Age reached south to Pennsylvania, 
but the Quakers went to Florida in Jan¬ 


uary, which helped. Up in Ithaca, Cor¬ 
nell was as icebound as Harvard, and 
Wisconsin Coach Randy Jablonic had his 
annual litany of arctic horrors to relate— 
30 inches of ice on Lake Mendota, bru¬ 
tal wind-chill factors. So Jablonic ran his 
men a couple of thousand miles a week, 
had them lift three or four tons of weights 
a day and terrorized them in the rowing 
tanks. But there is more than one way to 
win a crew race, and Harvard had faced 
icy springs before, including the two that 
preceded wins at San Diego. 

As things turned out, neither Cornell 
nor Wisconsin survived their heats lead¬ 
ing up to the heavyweight finals, which 
were rowed with a neutral breeze put¬ 
ting a slight chop on Mission Bay. After 
five strokes, Penn was a half seat up on 
Washington. One stroke later, Washing¬ 
ton Coxswain John Stillings shouted. 
"Wind it up!” and his boat shot ahead. 
At 700 meters, Washington led by almost 
a length, despite the entreaties of the 
Penn coxswain, John Chatzky, who re¬ 
peated at least 10 times, “Jack it up.” At 
850 meters, Chatzky called out, “Take a 
big 20,” and Penn started moving, sprint¬ 
ing unusually early. Stillings didn’t like 
that, but at 1,500 meters he still had 
Washington rowing at 36 strokes per 


minute, about normal for that stage of a 
2,000-meter race. With 200 meters to go, 
the Huskies’ lead had dwindled to only 
three seats, but Washington held on and 
won by five seats in 6:03.1 to Penn’s 
6:05.2. Cal was half a deck behind Penn, 
and two seats ahead of Harvard. Har¬ 
vard in fourth place? No Harvard var¬ 
sity eight had finished that poorly since 
forever. 

As the shells moved slowly down the 
shore. Stillings rose on his tiny perch and 
did a mad, precarious, celebratory dance. 
When he came ashore he went straight 
to his coach. "I hate to tell you this,” Still¬ 
ings said, “but we were disqualified.” 

“Oh?” said Dick Erickson. 

“April Fool, you son of a gun.” said 
Stillings. 

Earlier in the week. Erickson had said 
about the forthcoming race, “We’ve got 
a bunch of inexperienced, naive, scared, 
excited little boys, but we’re racing on 
April Fool’s Day, so you never can tell 
what will happen." Erickson, a slim 42- 
year-old. tends to be deprecatory about 
both himself and his crew, and the as¬ 
sortment of adjectives in no way reflect¬ 
ed the Huskies’ actual state of mind. They 
were ready to race. In the past they had 
had trouble getting off the line fast 
continued 
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enough, and they had spent much of the 
spring working on starts as well as on an¬ 
other weakness, the 500-to-1,500-meter 
section of races. Erickson would call for 
a 414-mile grind one day, and on the next 
for successive sprints of 500 meters each. 
After three or four of these, he would an¬ 
nounce, “O.K.. this is the last one.” It 
never was. After four or five more, when 
the crew finally got ashore, he would or¬ 
der a run up 30 flights of stadium steps. 
“We worked harder this spring than ever 
before,” says Stillings, “and the confi¬ 
dence we got from winning at Henley 
sure didn’t hurt.” 

In San Diego, after checking into the 
Naval Training Center where most of the 
crews stayed. Erickson listened to the rig¬ 
id military regulations they would have 
to observe and said, “That’s not as tough 
as what these guys are used to.” And 
practicing on Mission Bay on a windy, 
rainy day, he shouted through his mega¬ 
phone, “Come on, now, get tired, get 
tired!” and, “Get wheezing, come on, get 
wheezing!” As the oarsmen stopped and 
pressed their forefingers to their carotid 
arteries to lest their pulse rales, it seemed 
about time for eight cardiac emergencies. 
But Erickson told them, “I know you 
don’t want to work so hard this close to 
the race, but you have to. It’s gonna be 
dog eat dog out there.” 

Erickson is now in his 11th year as var¬ 
sity coach and can get away with play¬ 
ing the ogre. The Washington crew has 
a Spartan tradition. Captain and stroke 
Mike Hess likes to sleep outside on the 
open porch of the crew house, where the 
temperature occasionally drops into the 
30s. Four Oar Kris Schonberg swims all 
winter in 42° Puget Sound. And if Er¬ 
ickson’s training regimen gets a little te¬ 
dious, his swings in mood and wild 
stunts—his men call him Erratickson— 
provide welcome diversion. He regularly 
heaves megaphones at lazy crews, and 
one day not long ago he got so impatient 
with a faulty workout that he bit a chunk 
from the windshield of his coaching 
launch. That got him a gift of a polished 
wooden block, fitted with a miniature 
windshield and a pair of false teeth bit¬ 
ing down on it. 

The relationship between a crew coach 
and his oarsmen is apt to be strange in 
any cas?. No matter how much pain the 
oarsmen experience, they always respond 
with respect and affection, though this 
takes odd forms. As Harvard Six Oar 
George Aitken said of Coach Harry Par- 
continued 
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ker at San Diego, "I guess we’re really 
close to him. or we wouldn’t call him 
the Weird One.” Erickson, who is not 
the Pierre Cardin of Seattle, is known as 
Doubleknit Dick. 

Penn Coach Ted Nash, 45, is known 
simply as Ted, perhaps because he has a 
black belt in judo, weighs 200 pounds, 
has completed six marathons, ran a guer¬ 
rilla warfare camp and won a gold medal 
at Rome in a four-man shell, a bronze at 
Tokyo and 14 national rowing titles. Or 
perhaps it is because, as one of his oars¬ 
men puts it, “He can total any one of 
us.” After the loss to Washington, Nash 
approached Mike Hess and said, “Great 
race. We got you last year, and you got 
us this.” And as the boats were being 
loaded on the trailers, Nash was saying 
of his oarsmen. “I want them to leave 
crew feeling as if some of the most spec¬ 
tacular moments of their lives were spent 
racing against their peers. And if I can 
create a memory for them that makes 
them smile for the next 40 years, then 
all my work will have been worthwhile.” 

“Is winning necessary for that?” he 
was asked. 

“Hell, no,” Nash said. “A crew races 
maybe seven times a year, for about six 
minutes per race. We practice for nine 
months, six days a week, two hours a 
day. That’s 432 hours of practice and 42 
minutes of competition. So winning is a 
part of it, yes, but obviously not the ma¬ 
jor part. 

“Look over there. Half of my varsity 
is smiling now. The biggest thrill of all is 
that they gave it their best shot, and the 
racing was superb.” 

There is a real East-West rivalry in 
the sport, a clear clash of styles, off the 
water and on. Said a member of a Cal¬ 
ifornia junior college crew to a group of 
Washington oarsmen, “It’s great that you 
buried the Ivy League.” But a California 
girl, watching the Huskies on the victory 
platform, complained about their hair. 
“If they just had some more hair it 
wouldn’t be too bad." Most of the Hus¬ 
kies got crew cuts three weeks before the 
regatta, “to psych out our opponents.” 
It is not likely that young men with nick¬ 
names like Big Bird and The Goog would 
cause hearts to flutter around Radclifle, 
or kick around the Critique of Pure Rea¬ 
son. But having concluded that, so what? 
As a Washington booster said, "They 
went down that course with the best 
crews in the country, and today, at least, 
they reached the finish line first.” end 
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Opening Day. Play ball. Buy me some peanuts and Crack¬ 
er Jack. Hey, keep the label up. Hello, boss, my grand¬ 
mother just died, and Pm going to have logo to the funeral 
this afternoon, tab veteran portsider lidlifter mound 
choice. The old lumber, Louisville Slugger. Who’s on First? 


pening Day. There is only one. and it’s in base¬ 
ball. The theater has opening nights scattered here 
and there about the calendar, and there are var¬ 
ious opening days of ... the fishing season, the 
race meeting, the NFL season. But there is only one Open¬ 
ing Day. when grandmothers drop like flies and dreams are 
born anew. 

Opening Day means spring. It means, literally, an open¬ 
ing: of buds spreading and jackets unbuttoning: of little birds’ 
mouths gaping: of rubber bands being released from neat’s- 
foot-oiled baseball mitts that have been held light around a 
ball all winter. The Louisville Slugger sends painful jolts up 
your arms if you don’t connect properly in the chill air. It 
will be better soon: warmer, and the wind will die down. But 
even now, if you keep the label up. you can knock that old 
horsehide clean and far and feel nothing but warmth. 

The beginnings of the other major sports seasons have 
no connection with the natural rhythms of life. To be 


sure, they arrive ^according to an annual schedule, but so 
do subscription renewals and visits to the dentist. If any¬ 
thing, the starting dates for football, basketball and hock¬ 
ey are reminders to look back. The beginning of football 
heralds the conclusion of summer; it goes hand-in-glove 
with—ugh!—back-to-school. And winter sports? If they’re 
starting, then it must soon be—oh, no—winter. It is sig¬ 
nificant that of all the sports seasons, hockey and bas¬ 
ketball most sneak up on us; if you are not attentive to 
the fellow with the blond teeth on the TV news, you will 
suddenly open the paper one day late in October and dis¬ 
cover that the Celtics have already played four games. 

But baseball. Opening Day. To have picked up the news¬ 
paper one fine day in April and seen this: 
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God had truly kissed the land again, that a 
whole life lay ahead. Play them one at a time? 
Ridiculous. There were 154 to play, a number 
that overwhelmed a child’s mind. Where would 
we be when the season was done? In a new 
grade, for certain. And perhaps our team would 
win. That, too. Not believe in Opening Day? 
Why, you might as well have said you didn’t be¬ 
lieve in Tinker Bell. 

So, if you cannot bury your poor grandmoth¬ 
er one more time, here is an article for Open¬ 
ing Day. It is not really about baseball. There 
are no bunts and round-trippers and sliders and 
curves. We have a whole summer for that. No. 
this is about Opening Day, about baseball sen¬ 
sations, about throwing out the first ball, about 
Cracker Jack and Louisville Sluggers, and about 
Who’s on First? Let’s start off with a quiz. The 
answers will be found buried in the article. If 
you bat .300—get five or more correct—you 
pass. You are also stamped as a strange person 
for knowing such foolishness. 

1) Everybody knows that Taft was the first 
President to throw out a first ball. You think 
I’m going to ask a simple question like that? 
Who caught the first ball that Taft threw? 

a Clark Griffith, the Senators’ owner. 

b Gabby Street, the Senators’ catcher. 

c Walter Johnson, the Senators’ pitcher. 

d Vice-President Sherman. 

2) Cracker Jack was invented in Chi by: 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRED OTNES 
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a The Wrigley Gum Co. 

b The head concessionaire at Comiskcy Park. 

c Two German immigrants with a sidewalk popcorn 

popper. 

d Pop Norworth, the older brother of Jack Norworth. 
who wrote Take Me Out to the Ball Game. 

3) Louisville Sluggers are now made in: 
a Where else, dummy? Louisville. 

b Hong Kong and Haiti, 
cSlugger Park in Indiana. 

d North Louisville, U.S.A., which is in the great ash for¬ 
ests of Ontario. 

4) Only two real players are mentioned in Who's on 
First? They are: 

a Joe DiMaggio and Ted Williams. 
b Mickey Owen and Ralph Branca, 
c Dizzy and Daffy Dean. 
d Babe Ruth and Ty Cobb. 

5) From 1910 through 1971, when the Senators left Wash¬ 
ington for good, only two non-government officials threw 
out the first ball. They were: 

a Perle Mesta, the famous hostess, and Clark 
Griffith Sr. 

b Mrs. Calvin Coolidge and Shirley Povich, 

Washington Post sports editor, 
c David Eisenhower and a returned Viet¬ 
nam POW. 

d Duke Zeibert, the restaurateur, and Sam¬ 
my Baugh. 

6) Every prize at Cracker Jack must pass: 
a An esthetic test administered by the Na¬ 
tional Candy Coupon Council. 
b A screening by the baseball commissioner’s 
office. 

c A simulated esophagus test conducted by 
Cracker Jack’s “prize lady.” 
d Samplings personally undertaken by the 
chairman of the board and his grandchildren. 

7) The Old Gladiator was: 
a Wilson R. Keeney, a fabled blind wood¬ 
turner who made 162,000 Louisville 
Sluggers. 

b Bud Hillerich, former president of Hiller- 
ich & Bradsby Co., who is said to have made 
the first Slugger. 

c Pete Browning, star of the Louisville 
Eclipse, who reputedly used the first Slugger. 
d The Slugger that Joe Sewell used for 14 sea¬ 
sons. 

8) Lou Costello was only 5' 4" and weighed 
195 pounds, but he had many sporting interests. 

He: 

a Had 14 professional prizefights. 
b Was a movie stum man. 
c Owned a 2-year-old colt named Bold 
Bazooka who equaled the world record at 
5‘/j furlongs. 


d Spent $5,000 on a personal campaign to get the Dodg¬ 
ers moved to Los Angeles in 1953. 

9) Walter Johnson pitched 12 presidential openers, the 
first in 1910 when Taft started the tradition. The Big Train 
lost a no-hitter in that game because: 

a An easy grounder nicked a Philadelphia base runner, 

Ira Thomas, who had walked. 

b While President Taft bellowed “Let it roll!” a bunt by 
the A’s Rube Oldring stayed fair for a scratch single, 
c Embarrassed for having unintentionally brushed back 
Home Run Baker, the easygoing Johnson grooved the 
next pitch and Baker, startled, poked an opposite-field 
triple. 

d Washington Rightfielder Doc Gessler tripped over a 
child who was sitting in front of the outfield ropes, and 
that allowed an easy fly to drop for a double. 

10) For sure, popcorn is this old: 
a 126 years. 

b 360 years, 
c 560 years. 
d 5,600 years. 

11) When he hit No. 715, Henry Aaron used this play¬ 
er’s bat model: 

a Stan Musial. 

b Eddie Mathews. continued 
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c Eddie Waitkus. 
d Babe Ruth. 

12) The last player mentioned in Who's on First? is the 
shortstop. He’s: 

a Never Mind. 
b Because. 
cWhy. 

d I Don’t Care. 

13) In the past decade only three politicians have thrown 
out the first ball for two teams. They are: 

a John Lindsay, Richard Nixon, Richard Daley. 
b Jimmy Carter, Spiro Agnew, Hubert Humphrey, 
c Nelson Rockefeller, John Connally, John Gilligan. 
d Gerald Ford, Ronald Reagan, Henry Jackson. 

14) The model for Sailor Jack, the little boy on the Crack¬ 
er Jack package, is: 

a R. W. (Boots) Rueckheim III, grandson of the com¬ 
pany founder, who later became chairman of the board 
and is now retired in Lake Wales, Fla., where he lives 
next door to Red Grange. 

b An unknown street urchin who was paid his “fee” in 
Cracker Jack and was bitten by the mutt Bingo while pos¬ 
ing for the artist. 

c A former minor league baseball player, Freddie Trail, 
who later gained brief notoriety when he was suspected 
of kidnapping the Lindbergh baby. 
dThe Cracker Jack board chairman’s grandson, who was 
a childhood pneumonia victim and whose gravestone 
bears a carving of the Sailor Jack-Bingo drawing. 

15) This Louisville Slugger model is the current bestseller: 
a Johnny Bench. 

b Reggie Jackson, 
c Henry Aaron. 
d Jackie Robinson. 

16) When Abbott got the phone call telling him that Cos¬ 
tello had died, he was: 

a Packing to go to Cooperstown to present the Who’s on 
First? script to the Hall of Fame. 
b In Walter O’Malley’s box at a Dodger-Giant game, 
c Talking to his manager about performing Who’s on 
First? at the White House when President Eisenhower en¬ 
tertained Canadian Prime Minister John Diefenbaker. 
d Watching the Who’s on First? routine in an old movie 
being rerun on TV. 

EXTRA CREDIT: Name the rightfielder in Who’s on 
First? 

Opening Day seems to have attained a certain ceremonial 
status long before presidents got into the act. Christmas 
found its arbitrary December slot on the calendar because 
there was already cause for celebration: the lengthening of 
the days, which had been the reason for the pagan festival 
of Saturnalia for centuries before Jesus’ birth. In the same 
way. Opening Day fit right in as a welcome to spring. Of 
course, the vernal equinox always came before Opening 
Day, but in the northeastern quadrant of the country, where 
major league baseball was contained until 1957, consistent¬ 
ly mild weather did not arrive until sometime in April. More¬ 
over, it is worth remembering that in those days people did 


not gambol on indoor tennis courts all winter, or watch 
golf tournaments from the desert on TV, or fly off to Bar¬ 
bados and the Yucatan. Baseball was the only game in town, 
except maybe for some basketball over at the Y, and its re¬ 
turn was a true renaissance of life. 

We do not know exactly when politicians began to exploit 
this afternoon of goodwill, but it was surely by the Gay Nine¬ 
ties, perhaps earlier. When President Taft threw out the first 
ball on April 14, 1910 at National Park, a contemporary ac¬ 
count noted that he was usurping the “time-honored” role 
of the District of Columbia’s city commissioners. 

But it has been the presence of Presidents that has made 
Opening Day very special. No other private enterprise has 
ever been accorded such cachet. Indeed, except for spo¬ 
radic appearances at the Army-Navy football game, incum¬ 
bent Presidents have rarely gone to stadiums for sporting 
events and never to arenas. But Opening Days have been 
treated by all Presidents with an annual deference given 
only two other non-governmental functions, posing with 
the March of Dimes poster child and lighting the White 
House Christmas tree. 

rom Taft in 1910 through 1971 (when the Senators 
left for Texas), the 11 Presidents went 45 for 62 on 
Opening Days. Given wars, death, depression. Com¬ 
munists and what-have-you, this is an incredible rec¬ 
ord. When the Chief Executives could not make it, they 
invariably called in their top relievers, the Vice-Presidents. 
Only in the Senators’ final two seasons did somebody other 
than a government official fire the first pitch. David Ei¬ 
senhower did the honors in 1970, and in 1971 a released 
POW, Master Sgt. Daniel I. Pitzen, became the last man to 
throw out the first ball in the capital. 

Most Presidents quite enjoyed the task. Only Wilson (3 
for 8) batted less than .500, but he attended other Senator 
games during the season, parking his limousine in deep right, 
where a substitute catcher was stationed by a fender to 
snare incoming line drives. Harding, Truman (7 for 7) and 
Kennedy never missed an Opening Day; Roosevelt made 
eight. Coolidge hated baseball. He had to be reminded ev¬ 
ery damn time why it was that everybody stood up in the sev¬ 
enth inning—something he remedied late in his term by 
leaving in the second inning. Still, Cal made four of his five 
Opening Days, and the missus was nuts about baseball. 
Grace Coolidge would not only pop up at Senator games 
during the season, but it is also on record that she kept 
score and stayed through rain delays. 

Harding bet on the games to make them more inter¬ 
esting. Truman practiced surreptitiously on the White House 
lawn before his second opener in 1947 and then startled 
the photographers and everybody else by chucking the old 
apple southpaw. Ike was a good baseball fan, but shortly be¬ 
fore his first Opening Day (1953) he announced that he 
would have to pass it up for a golfing vacation. All hell 
broke loose. The country club over the national pastime! 
Mercifully, old Jupiter Pluvius saved Ike; Opening Day was 
rained out, and he made it back from the links in time for 
the rain date. After that, Ike didn’t mess around, boy; he 
made all Openers until 1959. Next question. 

continued 
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How did Taft come to start this great tradition? 

Sorry, the folds of history have hidden that earth-shak¬ 
ing story. When the Griffiths were running the Senators, 
the fable—in the best tradition of Parson Weems writing 
about Geo. Washington and the cherry tree—had it that 
old Clark Griffith dropped by to see Taft, presented him 
with a gold pass and invited him to throw out the first ball. 
Because Taft had been a pitcher in his svelter salad days, 
he leapt at this opportunity. This is a great story except 
that Taft first threw out the first ball in 1910. Griffith did 
not become an owner of the Senators until 1912. 

In fact, there was no advance warning of Taft’s appear¬ 
ance; “The opening will not be attended by any ceremony 
reported The Washington Post that morning. It is quite pos¬ 
sible that Taft just up and went to the game on the spur of the 
moment. He did very little as President except eat and fret 
that he could not be Chief Justice, so what follows would be 
consistent with history. One can visualize Taft, as he sat in 
the breakfast nook that morning, looking out of the window 
and saying, “Besides lunch, what are we gonna do today?” 

It was a sweetheart of a day. “sun-kissed” according to 
eyewitnesses. 

“Well.” said a chum. General Clarence Edwards, spread¬ 
ing some marmalade, “it’s Opening Day at the ball yard.” 

“Yeah, who are the Nationals playing?” asked the Pres¬ 
ident, reaching for another apricot Danish. 

“The Mackmen,” piped up Secretary of State Philander 
Knox, polishing off the home fries. 

"District Commissioner Rudolph will be chucking out 
the first ball,” added Mrs. Taft. 

“Hmmm,” said the President, finishing his Western 
omelet. “That gives me an idea. Let’s pack a picnic and 
pop over.” 

And thus, as the Post reported, did there come about 
“the auspicious union of official Washington and baseball- 
istic Washington.” 

On the diamond the Big Train was mowing 'em down. 
All told, he was to start a dozen presidential openers, win¬ 
ning nine, with six shutouts, but he would never again pitch 
as well as he did in his first. He would have had the first 
Opening Day no-hitter (Bob Feller finally got one 30 years 
later) but for the overflow multitude that settled in the out¬ 
field grass. With two gone in the seventh. Baker lifted an 
easy fly to the rightfielder, Doc Gessler. The swarm of fans 
seated along the perimeter of the outfield was supposed to 
dutifully scatter under these circumstances, but one boy 
was not nimble enough. Gessler tripped over the tyke, and 
the ball fell for a double, the A’s only hit of the game. 

But no sense crying over spilt milk. Taft and Johnson 
put on such a show of arms that even should diamond schol¬ 
ars "go back to the very inception of the national game— 
there will be found no day so altogether glorious, no paean 
of victory chanted by rooters and fanatics half so sweet as 
that witnessed yesterday.” Perhaps proudest of all were the 
two managers, the storied Cornelius McGillicuddy (a/k/a 
Connie Mack) of the Athletics (a/k/a Mackmen) and James 
McAIeer of the Nationals. They went to Taft’s box to meet 
him, and while he greeted both courteously, the President 
disclosed his allegiance for the home nine by saving “a 


subtle wink and a double-action smile” for McAIeer. 

Despite his girth, Taft was no slouch when it came time 
to deliver the mail. Let the Post correspondent recapture 
that moment for us: “A mighty cheer swept across the crowd 
as President Taft showed such faultless delivery.... He did 
it with his good, trusty right arm, and the virgin sphere scud¬ 
ded across the diamond, true as a die to the pitcher's box. 
where Walter Johnson gathered it in-” 

In a sense, the presidential tradition started that day by 
Taft has outlasted the Senators, because the consecutive- 
President streak goes on. Jimmy Carter served up the open¬ 
ing pitch twice in Atlanta (1972 and ’73), and Gerald Ford 
is one of only three politicians in the last decade to have first- 
balled two clubs, working Cincinnati as Vice-President in 
’74 and Texas as President in ’76. (Senator Henry Jackson 
pitched the first ball for both Seattle franchises. Pilots and 
Mariners, and Ronald Reagan did the honors for the A’s 
and the Angels.) 

But then, politicians are not as fashionable as they used 
to be, especially in the National League, which is ahead of 
the American even in this department. The most somber 
openers occur in Milwaukee, which always has the county 
executive throw out the first ball, and in Detroit, where gai¬ 
ety is manifest when the fire department trots out its tra¬ 
ditional floral horseshoe with its clever message good luck 
tigers! and presents it to the manager. 

On the other hand, San Diego once had a fellow dressed 
up like a chicken throw out the virgin sphere, and Phila¬ 
delphia, which always confuses good humor with tackiness, 
employs the likes of Kite Man, Cannon Man, Sky Cycle 
Man and Parachute Man to deliver the ball into the park. A 
number of clubs have taken to using old ballplayers instead 
of politicians. Poster children are also somewhat in vogue, 
and two clubs have called upon local centenarians. The 
Dodgers used an umpire once. Jocko Conlan, and the An¬ 
gels went with Mickey Mouse. 

Predictably, Charlie Finley marches to a different Open¬ 
ing Day drummer. The likes of Governor Reagan aside, Fin¬ 
ley has often preferred to have singers throw out the first 
ball, because then he can entreat them to warble the An¬ 
them on the cuff. Just imagine how Finley would have got¬ 
ten the Presidents to work freebies if he had owned the 
Senators: notarize contracts, naturalize players, pardon the 
ones with paternity suits, lead the Pledge of Allegiance. 

Down in front! Pass the Cracker Jack! 

erhaps the best thing about Cracker Jack is that it 
never goes away, but you think it does, so it is a pleas¬ 
ant surprise when it reappears. This is not just me 
talking off the top of my head. Ask, say. an un¬ 
married man, age 26 or so, would he like some Cracker 
Jack, and he will stare at you as if you had just inquired if 
he would like to watch The Donna Reed Show on a Muntz 
TV. People are bonkers about Cracker Jack as kids, and 
then they forget about it until they have kids of their own. 

It also works this way: after a lousy week, during which no 
visions of Cracker Jack danced through your aching head, 
you finally get to a circus or a game, and Cracker Jack pops 
right into your mind. It would probably do it at the ball park 
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even if a fellow named Jack Norworth had not, in 1908, been 
fishing around for some confection that rhymes with “back,” 
hence: “Buy me some peanuts and Cracker Jack,/I don’t 
care if I never get back." Next question. 

Who invented Cracker Jack? 

The Rueckheim Bros., F.W. and Louis. German immi¬ 
grants. When F.W. came to the Windy City from down on 
the farm in 1872 with $200 in capital, he and a partner set 
up a sidewalk popper. 

Popcorn was not invented in a movie theater by Thomas 
Edison. It is the oldest corn going. One ear was found in 
the Bat Caves of New Mexico. It was 5,600 years old. But no¬ 
body had ever done a whole lot with popcorn. Then at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893, F.W. and his broth¬ 
er (who had bought out F.W.’s former partner) wowed the 
innocents with a popcorn-peanuts-molasses snack. 

Unfortunately, Cracker Jack is a sticky business. It was 
blob-sized until Louis figured out how to break up the goo¬ 
ey mess—by banging it against baffles in a rotating barrel. 
Then F.W. gave the new, improved bite-sized confection to 
a salesman. “Whaddya think of that?” F.W. asked. 

The salesman replied, “That’s a crackerjack of an idea.” 

That's a true story. Now do you want to go on with the his¬ 
tory or get right into the prizes, the same way everybody 
does when they buy Cracker Jack? 

Yeah, the prizes. 

here is a very pretty woman at Cracker Jack, a for¬ 
mer art teacher named Susan Reedquist. She is 
known around the plant as the "prize girl" or the 
"prize lady,” depending on how up-to-date you are. 
She is in charge of selecting the 1,000 or so prizes that go 
into 420 million boxes of Cracker Jack each year. No fewer 
than 400 different prizes are packaged every day, and these 
are deposited manually—14 prize sorters dropping 128 
prizes a minute. It is the only unautomated part of the pro¬ 
cess. but there are also three mechanized checks to ensure 
that a prize gets into each package. 

Of course, just like you and me and batting averages, the 
prizes are not what they used to be. The prize lady has a 
vault that contains virtually every Cracker Jack prize ever 
produced, back to 1912, when prizes were introduced. Their 
heyday seems to have been in the 1930s, when the prizes in¬ 
cluded intricate metal and wooden toys. Once, during these 
halcyon days, there was an episode of Amos 'n’ Andy in 
which de Kingfish went to a ball game and dropped a di¬ 
amond ring he had bought for Sapphire. It fell into the 
Cracker Jack box out of which a fellow in the next row was 
munching. Of course the stranger thought the diamond ring 
was his prize. Ohhhh me, Andy! Imagine anybody today 
thinking that even a zircon ring could be included in a Crack¬ 
er Jack box. Down in front! 

But for goodness’ sake, let’s understand what the prize 
lady has to put up with. The Food and Drug Administration, 
for example. Nitpickers, all of them. You can’t use sharp 
metal; you can’t have any rough edges; you can’t have toys 
that break into pieces. If it’s not one thing, it’s another. You 
could never in your wildest dreams imagine what is sitting 
prominently on the prize lady’s desk. A simulated child’s 


esophagus, that’s what. If a toy can fit into the simulated 
esophagus, the prize lady has got to scratch it. 

Worse, the prize lady has to accommodate today’s TV 
generation. “The toys have to provide instant gratification,” 
she says. “That’s the effect of television.” 

The prize lady selects the prizes that will be tried out on 
whole children, as well as on their esophagi, and only the 
items that score high on the “smile scale" qualify for Crack¬ 
er Jack. "You’ve got to remember that these kids have grown 
up in a paper and plastic world,” the prize lady says. What 
the little shavers don’t know won’t hurt them. 

Cracker Jack is one of the four or five most recognized 
brand names in the country. Ninety-nine percent of Amer¬ 
icans are aware of it. And yet Cracker Jack is hardly in the 
mainstream in the way Coke and Ford, two other of the 
most familiar brand names, are. Undoubtedly, Cracker Jack 
owes much of its fame to its felicitous inclusion in the one 
sports anthem in the country. 

But as you careful readers of The Wall Street Journal 
have learned, there is no such thing as a free lunch. Crack¬ 
er Jack has been terrific for baseball, too. Why, Cracker 
Jack is still made with all natural ingredients: popcorn, pea¬ 
nuts, molasses, corn syrup, salt and sugar. There are still 
the same number of peanuts—nine to 14—in every box. 
And they use the exact same formula they’ve always used; 
connoisseurs can tell that the goo covering the peanuts is dif¬ 
ferent from the goo covering the popcorn. You still get “A 
Surprise in Every Package.” Take a hike. Mom's apple pie. 

Think about this: suppose Norworth had not used Crack¬ 
er Jack in his song. Has baseball ever thought about that? 
Suppose Norworth had used Moxie: “Give me some pea¬ 
nuts and cold Moxie!” Or Sen-Sen. Or JuJuBes. Wouldn’t 
that be a fine how-do-you-do? Every time baseball played 
its theme song, it would be connecting itself with things 
that hardly exist anymore. That's all Bowie Kuhn needs, to 
be defunct-linked. And football. What a time it would have 
rubbing it in. Ha. ha. ha. baseball and Sen-Sen! Ha, ha, ha! 
Football would not let baseball hear the end of it. 

So it has been a fair trade-off between Cracker Jack and 
baseball. And if Cracker Jack was struck by dumb luck in 
getting featured billing in Take Me Out to the Ball Game, 
it has looked out for No. I very well indeed. The name it¬ 
self is a dandy, the prize idea a gem. It has two famous slo¬ 
gans: "A Surprise in Every Package" and “The More You 
Eat The More You Want.” And everybody instantly rec¬ 
ognizes the symbol of the little boy and his dog that has 
graced billions of Cracker Jack packs since 1919. 

Actually, Sailor Jack and Bingo (for those are their names) 
are touched up every now and then, restyled to look more 
like a modern sailor boy and a fashionably precious mutt. 
For a number of years Bingo appeared forlorn; his head 
drooped. Now his puppy countenance has brightened. Jack 
has put on a white hat in recent years and is saluting much 
more proficiently than he did in the early going. That’s the 
good news. 

The bad news is that Jack is dead. 

The sailor boy was modeled after F. W. Rueckheim’s 
young grandson Robert, but alas, shortly after posing, the 
lad succumbed to pneumonia. He was buried in St. Henry’s 
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Cemetery in Chicago. On the child's tombstone is the friend¬ 
ly commercial image of Sailor Jack and Bingo. 

What were your favorite wircphotos? There were two types 
I most admired. One was from Election Day and showed 
the President/governor/mayor emerging from the voting 
booth in his precinct grade school or church basement. 
This was democracy’s pictorial equivalent of they-put-thcir- 
pants-on-one-leg-at-a-time-too. It made all the afternoon 
editions. 

The other wirephoto jewel showed bat-kissing. If a fel¬ 
low got a clutch bingle, he was shown bussing his lumber. 
If he hit three round-trippers he was photographed kissing 
one of a like number of bats, held rather like a bouquet. 
The most bats I ever remember a hero holding and kissing 
was four. When the operative 
number was five to 19, only one 
symbolic kissing-bat was em¬ 
ployed for the wirephoto. (I al¬ 
ways imagined these strict can¬ 
ons were spelled out in the UP. 

AP and the INP manuals.) 

From 20 on up, the number cel¬ 
ebrated was formed by base¬ 
balls, the digits created by dots 
on the order of a Seurat 
painting. 

Once in a blue moon a play¬ 
er was shown kissing a baseball, 
but he never was pictured kiss¬ 
ing his glove. In wirephoto pro¬ 
tocol, glove-kissing was consid¬ 
ered kinky. But bats were there 
to be kissed. And the bats were 
always Louisville Sluggers. You 
could see the little oval trade¬ 
mark. So ingrained in the con¬ 
sciousness of American youth 
was the dictum “Keep the label up,” that players made sure 
to do it even when kissing bats for wirephotos. 

In Slugger Park there is a bat museum—tours daily— 
and amid the display of famous bats is an endorsement for 
Louisville Slugger from Babe Ruth. He raises a hymn to the 
cudgel, praising its “driving power and punch that brings 
home runs.” As a child, I never saw such a testimonial, 
which is just as well, because it would have utterly con¬ 
founded me. Why would any major-leaguer. Babe Ruth or 
anybody, bother to endorse a Louisville Slugger? Why, this 
would be as unnecessary as endorsing food or shelter. "Hel¬ 
lo, I’m Julia Child, and I’d like to urge you to eat food!” 

Oh sure, I knew there was such a thing as an Adirondack, 
and whenever anybody’s dim-witted visiting maiden aunt 
bought a bat as a gift for a nephew, she got stiffed with a little 
brown number named Hanna Bat-Rite. But these were ab¬ 
errations. A baseball bat was a Louisville Slugger ... and if 
you threw it after hitting a ball you were out. 

The Slugger is almost a century old. The baseballs are 
made in Haiti, and it is estimated that 85% of the gloves 
are manufactured in the Orient, but Louisville Sluggers are 


constant, immutable. Henry Aaron hit with a slimmed-down 
version of the model that Babe Ruth used. The official name 
of the company is still Hillerich & Bradsby. it is still 100% 
privately held, and a member of the Hillerich family's third 
generation of bat executives—John A. Hillerich III—pre¬ 
sides as president. 

The Hillerichs, like the Cracker Jack Rucckhcims, were 
immigrants from Germany, where J. Frederick Hillerich 
was born in 1834. By 1859 he was sufficiently established 
in Louisville to open his own woodcraft shop. It had a rep¬ 
utation for quality manufacture of items like balusters and 
butter churns. His son Bud, a fan of baseball and an in¬ 
strument of destiny, soon joined the enterprise. 

One day in '84 (so our story goes). Bud was at the ball 
field, watching the local pro team, the Louisville Eclipse of 
the (then-major league) Amer¬ 
ican Association. The star of 
the Eclipse, Pete Browning, 
broke his bat. and young Bud 
offered to make him a new one. 
Browning looked askance at 
Bud (the tale continues), but he 
accompanied him to the shop. 
Any port in a storm. Bud turned 
out an ash bat to Browning’s 
specifications, and as you fable 
fans might imagine, Browning 
went 3 for 3 the next day. Soon 
Browning's teammates, and 
then visiting opponents, were 
beating a path to the quaint lit¬ 
tle woodshop on First Street. 
The elder Hillerich (the story 
guffaws) fumed; one can almost 
hear him bellowing at Bud in a 
Kaizenjammer dialect, “Vat iss 
diss mit das ervazy baseball 
schtick?” Fade out.... 

Fade in the Slugger factory. Portentous bass voice-over: 
“Today that quaint little woodshop on First Street makes 
three and one half million bats a year!” 

The Pete Browning tale is promulgated in all hallowed 
Slugger chronicles. And why not? Browning was a period su¬ 
perstar, lovingly known as the Old Gladiator. But there is a 
skeleton in the closet. On the wall of the company pres¬ 
ident's office is a clipping from a 1912 Louisville Herald. It 
relates a story told by Bud Hillerich that does not mention 
the Old Gladiator. Instead. Hillerich explained how he had 
made his own bat when he was playing on a semipro club. 
A teammate, Augie Weyhing, had asked to use it, and Bud 
had made one more for another teammate, Monk Cline. 
Monk Cline? Augie Weyhing? Down in front! 

Anyway, the rest is history. The bat was known as the 
Falls City Slugger until 1894. In 1905 Honus Wagner signed 
a contract with Hillerich, permitting his signature to be 
branded on bats. He thus became the first baseball player 
ever to ink an endorsement pact. In 1911 Frank Bradsby. 
a sales expert, came on board, and the corporate name was 
altered in 1916. The factory was moved across the Ohio 
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River to Indiana in 1974. Otherwise, business as usual. 

More than 90% of all pros sign up with Slugger. Most 
join on as minor-leaguers earning a small fee and the prom¬ 
ise that Louisville will make them personalized bats for as 
long as they play for pay. On semiautomatic lathes, con¬ 
sumer bats can be knocked out in eight seconds flat, but the 
pros’ personal models are still turned by hand. Bats are 
never made or cut or formed. They are turned. 

In the old days players used to make special trips to Lou¬ 
isville to talk to the craftsmen, to pick out their own tim¬ 
ber. Not surprisingly, Ted Williams was the most persnick¬ 
ety. Players tended their bats, “cooling” them in alcohol, 
“tightening” the grain by rubbing them with a bone or a 
pop bottle. Today Louisville hears only from agents trying 
to renegotiate the old service contracts. 

Styles change, too. Generally, handles have gotten thin¬ 
ner. Still, the most popular bat with the public is the Jackie 
Robinson model that has a relatively stout grip. The other re¬ 
tail autograph models are named after Aaron, Clemente, 
Mantle, Frank Robinson and 14 current hitters including 
Pete Rose, who is trying to get out of his Slugger contract 
so he can Charlie Hustle aluminum bats. 

An original model is catalogued in a very simple way— 
by the initial of the player’s surname and a number that in¬ 
dicates how many players with the same initial have had 
distinct models turned for them. Thus, the first bat made 
with a concave end is designated as C271 because it was 
turned for Jose Cardenal, who is the 271st player with the 
initial C to have had a Slugger model created for him. 

A small room at Slugger Park holds file cards on every 
major-leaguer who ever had a Slugger turned for him. There 
is an eerie feeling there, a sense of time having stopped. A 
man can go into that file cabinet and determine what bat it 
was that Home Run Baker used on April 14, 1910. And in 
a few minutes a craftsman can turn that exact bat. There 
are 13 check points on every bat. It is always made from a 
white ash that has grown for 45 to 50 years in New York or 
Pennsylvania. The tree has to have grown on a ridge top or 
have been exposed to the north and east for the right amount 
of sun. Then it is cut and dried. Finally it is turned by an ar¬ 
tisan who does it precisely as one of his predecessors did it 
decades ago, about the time the seed went into the ground 
and Home Run Baker took his cuts. 

Unfortunately, it is hard to find young men who want to 
be woodturners. It requires a long time to learn this honest 
craft, and young people do not want to invest that time. 
Besides, there are aluminum bats. They already take up 
35% to 40% of the total bat market, and their share in¬ 
creases every year. A Slugger will cost you nine bucks tops, 
but it will break and sting your hands, and you must re¬ 
member to keep the label up. Aluminum bats sell for as 
much as $50, but they last and last, whichever way you 
hold the label. It is also alleged that a baseball jumps off 
them faster. The sound is different, too. It is more modern, 
like an automobile crash. 

Aluminum bats are now allowed in every game but Or¬ 
ganized Baseball. There, as always, the law reads that a bat 
must be turned out of one solid piece of God’s own wood. 
Someday soon a phenom is going to step to the plate in the 


majors, fresh out of college, and he is going to be swinging 
with a wooden bat for the first time. Que Serb, serh. 

None of this upsets Hillerich & Bradsby as much as you 
might imagine. Remember, these are the same fellows who 
got out of butter churns when the time was ripe. Now their 
brand is pressed on aluminum bats, too. And the Slugger 
people are especially proud of their top-quality magnesium 
bats. Magnesium bats made by Louisville Slugger! Why, 
you might as well tell me there is magnesium Cracker Jack. 

Bill Williams, Hillerich & Bradsby’s vice-president of ad¬ 
vertising, says, “The crack of the bat doesn’t seem to mean 
that much to kids anymore.” He spoke that not in anger 
but merely in resignation, with a hint of pity. Imagine nev¬ 
er getting good wood on a ball. Imagine not knowing what 
a loud foul off Home Run Baker’s bat sounded like. 

omedy is not the most dependable traveler through 
l ^P^time. Many people now find thejnots of the wits of 
the Algonquin Round Table forced and leaden. And 

^^^Abbott and Costello, those purveyors of the broad 
and foolish? They appear downright puerile. Consider their 
horse routine, when Abbott, the tall one (he was 5' 11"), 
brings Costello to blubbery tears by telling him deadpan 
about the mudder who had no fodder. Our first reaction is 
wonderment: Did a nation laugh at this? 

You bet it did. Except for Laurel and Hardy, there has 
never been a pair of comics who were so enjoyed for so 
long. They were Top Ten box-office draws for more than a 
decade; in 1942 they were No. 1, just ahead of Clark Ga¬ 
ble. They struck some simple childlike chord in us and 
strummed it again and again. 

The pair broke up in 1957, and Costello died two years 
later when he was 50. Abbott, ever the happy wastrel, had 
to scuffle with the IRS over back taxes for most of his sun¬ 
set years, but he lasted till age 78, dying four years ago this 
month. But they remain as much in evidence as ever. Their 
movies—and they churned out three or four a year for Uni¬ 
versal—are everywhere on TV, usually during the children’s 
hours, harmlessly washing our minds without leaving a trace 
upon our consciousness. But hush, my children, here is the 
one heirloom of Abbott and Costello that endures: 

Costello: I would like to know some of the guys’ names 
on the team.... 

Abbott: Oh sure. But you know baseball players have 
funny names... nowadays. 

Costello: Like what? 

Abbott: Well, like Dizzy Dean and Daffy Dean. 

Costello: Oh yeah, a lot of funny names. I know all those 
guys. 

Abbott. Well, let’s see now. We have on our team: Who’s 
on first. What’s on second, I Don’t Know’s on third. 

Costello: That’s what I want to find out, the guys’ names. 

Abbott I’m telling you: Who’s on first, What’s on sec¬ 
ond, I Don’t Know’s on third. 

Costello: You’re going to be the manager of a baseball 
team? 

Abbott Yes. 

Costello: You know the guys’ names? 

Abbott Well, I should. 
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Costello: Will you tell me the guys’ 
names on the baseball team? 

Abbott: I say: Who’s on first. What’s 
on second. I Don’t Know’s on third. 

Costello: You know the guys’ names 
on the baseball team? 

Abbott : Yeah. 

Costello: Well, go ahead—who’s on 
first? 

Abbott: Yeah! 

Costello'.. I mean the guy’s name. 

Abbotr. Who. 

Costello: The guy playing first. 

Abbott: Who! 

Costello: The guy at first base? 

Abbott: Who’s on first_ 

That, of course, is just the beginning 
of the Who part. Not until considerably 
later do they introduce What. It goes on 
and on. Tomorrow is pitching. Today is 
catching. Why is in left. Because is in cen¬ 
ter. and finally, I Don’t Care is at short. 
For some reason, there is no rightfielder.’ 
The routine could be played at any 
length. Maybe at one point there was a 
rightfielder, but it didn't work. No one 
knows for sure. Strangely, even though 
Who's on First? is far and away the best- 
known comic bit in American history and 
even though Abbott and Costello played 
it more than 15.000 times—including a 
dozen times for President Roosevelt, who 
never lired of it—and even though the/ 
did it in vaudeville, in burlesque, on ra¬ 
dio, on television and in the movies, there 
seems to be no account of what inspired 
it. who wrote it or even what Abbott 
and Costello thought of it. 

Studio publicity had it that the com¬ 
ics introduced the routine in 1936 at the 
Oriental Theater in Chicago, but almost 
surely its origins date to 1931 or 1932. 
The two men had become a team short¬ 
ly before. William A. Abbott, a theater 
box-office employee, filled in one night 
when Louis Cristello’s straight man 
didn’t show. Both men were from New 
Jersey, although Abbott grew up on Co¬ 
ney Island until, at age 15. he was shang¬ 
haied. Slipped a Mickey Finn, he woke 
up a seaman in the middle of the ocean. 
He later returned to show biz. the fam¬ 
ily profession. 
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• There i' a similar incongruity in another famous piece 
of baseball literature. Casey at the War. In the poem's 
third stanza. the two Killers preceding Casey arc iden- 
lilied ns 'Flynn" and "Jimmy Blake." In the next stan¬ 
za. after Flynn has singled and Blake doubled. Ernest L. 
Thayer writes; "There was Johnny safe at second and 
Flynn a-hugging third." W hy did Jimmy become John¬ 
ny " Why didn’t anyone ever catch this? How could the 
poet have made such a mistake? What does it all mean? 
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Costello had a more uneventful child¬ 
hood in Paterson where, despite his short 
stature, he played baseball and other 
sports. Later he had 14 professional 
prizefights and became a Hollywood 
stuntman. He was always interested in 
sports. In 1955 his 2-year-old colt. Bold 
Bazooka, equaled the world record for 
5 Vi furlongs, and two years before that 
he had spent $5,000 of his own money 
on a vain campaign to have the Dodgers 
moved to Los Angeles. (Now you know 
that No. 8 is a trick question; all the an¬ 
swers are correct. The other answers arc: 
questions I to 7. c. 9 to 16. d .) 

Given Costello’s interest in sports, it 
is more likely that Who’s on First? orig¬ 
inated with him. Certainly no one claims 
that anyone but the two comics them¬ 
selves wrote it. Betty Abbott. Bud's 
widow, believes that her husband and 
Costello first performed the routine—a 
version about one-third as long as the 
final one—at the Eltinge Theatre in New 
York late in 1932. 


Almost from the first it seems to have 
been the centerpiece of their act. but it 
did not receive national attention until 
1938. when Abbott and Costello got their 
big break, appearing on the Kate Smith 
radio show. Two years later they used 
Who's on First? in their first movie. One 
Niglu in the Tropics, in which Robert 
Cummings and Allan Jones starred. Be¬ 
cause the comedians and the routine 
were a big hit in this film. Universal 
signed them, and they later used Who's 
on First? in movies of their own. 

“They kept embellishing it." their 
manager. Eddie Sherman, recalls. “Ini¬ 
tially they didn't do the entire routine 
the way it’s been recorded or the way 
they did it in pictures. They added on a 
thing they called ‘Naturally.' They were 
always adding things to it over the years." 

The official version, if there is such a 
thing, was enshrined in the Hall of Fame 
at Cooperstown in 1956. The gold rec¬ 
ord and script usually are displayed on 
the second floor, next to the National 


League centennial exhibit. Recently. 
Universal bought the rights to Who's on 
First? so it can use the bit in a movie 
and a TV show. This is business, of 
course, but it is also altogether silly. You 
can no more sell the rights to Who's on 
First? without Abbott and Costello than 
you can sell the rights to Sally Rand's 
fan dance without Sally Rand, or Babe 
Ruth's home-run trot without Babe Ruth. 
Oh well, never mind. Down in front! 

It is hard to pin down why Who’s on 
First? became so popular and endur¬ 
ing—especially at a time when sports ma¬ 
terial usually bombed on the stage. For 
obvious reasons, the bit must have ap¬ 
pealed to baseball fans, and probably it 
also appealed to those who laugh at base¬ 
ball fans for being so devoted to the 
sport's minutiae, its names and statistics. 
It goes without saying that the routine 
never could have worked for another 
sport. Who's at Halfback? No way. Base¬ 
ball is the only popular American sport 
in which every position is permanently 
continued 



The Dry Look pump leaves hair feelin g 
as soft and natural as it looks. 

The Dry Look gives you more than a great look . It leaves your 
hair feeling soft and natural, too — not stiff. The Dry Look 
in pump spray or aerosol—with a formula that’s right for 
your hair. Get The Dry Look... and don’t be a stiff! 

© The Gillette Company. 1978 








pretty robust seed t< 

w 

Germination. 

The critical days where 
seed fails the most. 


v Y'iy' fv>v rqr ' Y'V <n/\ f 

There are four stages in the life of 
“ every grass plant where its future could 
> be in doubt. And the seed you put down 
\ in the first place generally makes the 
I. difference. Chiefly, it depends on the 
seed’s heritage and the condition it’s in. 

How our plump 
V healthy Family Seed 
^ grows safely through 
r these 4 failure zones. 

The seed’s condition is especially 
important in the beginning. It takes a 
Sj. pretty robust seed to germinate and 

survive. That’s why 
we sort the seed in 
our mixtures. We 

_ get out most of the 

11 ^ weak immature seeds 

that won’t make it 
and keep the plump 
mature seeds that are full of vigor. 

We also give you aged seed. Freshly 
?"■ harvested bluegrass seed takes longer 
El to germinate. Nature’s way is to age the 
^ seed so more of it germinates and comes 
» up at the right time. We’re so particular 
that last year we rejected over five 
million pounds of grass seed that didn’t 
measure tip to allour standards. 

The plump, healthy 
seeds in our Family' 
mixture have food 
reserves (starches and 
so on) to help them 
sprout and grow faster. 
Seeds buried deeper 
can fight their way 
up to sunlight. These 
vigorous seedlings 
have more power to 
1, force their way through crusted soil or 
around clods. They grow into grass plants 
IT" with a strong will to live. And since they 
’ get established quicker, they’re better 
^ able to fight weedlings later on. 

IMi mMhm, 


w 

Emergence. 

Breaking through tire soil 
to the light and air. 



Growth. 
Rooting and spreading 
to thicken your lawn. 


1 
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They also have roots that can dig 
down faster for food and water (your grass ^2 
is only as good as its roots). So more seed- 

lings survive till they -a« 
can start producing 
their own foodstuffs. 

Then tillers and rhi¬ 
zomes reach out to 
start new plants and 
thicken your lawn. 

The heart of our 
Family mixture is 
Victa Kentucky blue- 
grass. It’s a hardy, 
disease and drought 
resistant plant. We .jt 

tried some 5000 dif- 
ferent bluegrass strains to find Victa. 

And we grew Victa on our research farms ^ 
for 12 years just to be sure of it. _ 

I As lawns mature, 

I their true character -• 

1 1/ shows through. Some 

I Jr will come on strong 

W s for a while and then -S 
fold up on you. Our "3 

Family seed can grow -^S* 

in medium shade "gH 

and in a wide varie- 
ty of soils, including 
poor soils. With a 
little help from you —a 

(food and water) it 
will germinate, grow 
and go on reproduc¬ 
ing itself for years. 

Family seed will 

give you a green, all-purpose fine textured •< 
lawn that’s a joy to behold. It contains 
fine fescues and another bluegrass be- 
"Tgr sides Victa. We sell 
® other seed mixtures, • 

r_mllv ^ to °’ f° r s P ecia l pur- 

I dll HIV .2. poses. And that’s 

the kina of business 
we’ve been in here 
in Marysville, Ohio, ■ 
since the year 1864. • 





Maturity. 

Meeting the seasonal 
stresses of lawn life. 
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The cigar that 
broke all 
the rules. 

Except one 



Great taste. 

Without it, we could 
never create a great cigar. So 
our craftsmen picked rare African 
Cameroon wrapper tobacco. Dark and 
velvety, it is totally unlike usual 
wrappers. Our exclusive blend of 
imported filler tobaccos enhances its 
mildness even more. 

Then we threw tradition to the 
winds. We called in John Weitz, the 
world-famed men's designer, to style 
Capitan cigars. He gave us five slim 
and youthful looking shapes to flatter 
the face. Then he broke another rule. 

1 le put Capital! in a color-coordinated 
pack to complement your clothes. 

No one had ever done anything like that before. 

You must have liked how Capitan broke the rules. 
Because you've made us the most successful new brand in 
our field in over 50 years 

And you can taste a little of that 
success in our little Capitrtn No. 3. 

Capitan 

Great taste. The only rule we didn't break 



continued 

set at a specific location. The one thing 
you can count on in life is that there is a 
first baseman and a shortstop and a catch¬ 
er. and they are right where they were 
last month. The second baseman is not 
going to vanish—poof—and materialize 
down the Icftfield line as something 
known as a nose guard or a power for¬ 
ward. Baseball positions are anchors in 
a shifting world, and to have given the 
most indefinite names to the personnel 
at these most dependable positions is to 
have made brilliant use of comic irony. 
That is the genius of Who's on First? 

Obviously, two burlesque comedians 
did not sit around and ponder all this, 
but their routine has a sort of uncultured 
existentialism. Costello is like a Sartre 
character in No Exit , stymied at every 
turn despite being on the most familiar, 
comfortable territory. Abbott is a sem¬ 
inal bureaucratic figure, ever helpful, 
never helping. Maddening. 

The routine was written in the depths 
of the Depression, a time when the na¬ 
tion was still as confounded by this un¬ 
foreseen calamity as it was hungry. With¬ 
out warning, unseen forces were 
frustrating, then destroying, common 
folk in ways they could not comprehend. 
Who? What? I don't know. Tomorrow! 
Why? Because. Economic disaster aside, 
the modern, impersonal, urban, red-tape 
society had just begun to crank up. You 
sec. Abbott and Costello were saying, you 
can’t depend on a damn thing anymore, 
not even baseball. 

This is why, I think, they never came 
up with a rightfielder. 

You might say that this is all a lot of 
gobbledygook. These were two down¬ 
town comics who worked bawdy routines 
out front while the strippers were get¬ 
ting ready backstage. Maybe, but genius 
pops up in funny places and those who 
have it are often unaware of it. 

On the afternoon of March 3, 1959. 
right after the Dodgers went off to spring 
training. Bud Abbott turned on the tele¬ 
vision in L.A. to watch an old Abbott 
and Costello movie. Who's on First? was 
in the film. Near the end of the routine 
the phone rang, and Abbott answered it. 
He was told that Lou Costello had died. 
"Tell me." Abbott would often say after 
that, “why did I happen to be watching 
that picture at that time? Will you tell 
me why?" 

Probably because all along, surely, the 
rightfielder in the routine was God. end 















Pay & Benefits 


If you enlist in the Army, 
you’ll start with good pay ; 
a long list of skill-tr^rf^nK 
courses to choose f j*om; ] 

30 days paid vacation each 
^ar; the opportunities to 
jP| l||^jo ^ntim^wur _ 

information, write: Army 

Opportunities, P.O. Box 
1776^1ount Yefyon. NY 
10550. Or call 81XM31-1976 
tan free. In NY <±U 


■ 800-243-5614. f 


"Before I came into the Army, I was scared of the discipline. But I’m a distance runner and I know 
discipline is caring. It’s a habit of caring. Wanting to do things right, wanting to study, to know more about 
what you’re doing, wanting to look good, and give a good impression of yourself. It’s the will to keep at it, and 
giving up a few things —especially when people say ‘why?’ —until finally it isn’t discipline at all. It’s just what 
you do every day.” SP4 Mike Lovell, Ft. Riley, Kansas 

Join the people 
who’ve joined the Army. 















POSTERS 

The totally new “ Signature" Poster Series. Each is 
a full 2 feet by 3 feet in size and features live, full 
color action from the cameras of the world's premier 



photographers. Each $3.00. 


Rod Carew 


Rick Burleson 



4501 Rod Carew 4503 Rick Burleson 


Reggie Jackson 



4507 Reggie Jackson 4401 Julius Erving 




4402 Bill Walton 4411 David Thompson 4281 Tony Dorsett 


4512 George Foster 


Frank Tanana 



4205 W&lter Payton 


TENNIS 

□ 4101 Bjorn Borg 

□ 4102 IMe Nastase 

□ 4103 Chris Evert 

□ 4104 Rod Laver 

□ 4105 Arthur Ashe 

□ 4106 Evonne Goolagong 

□ 4107 Roscoe Tanner 

□ 4109 John Newcombe 

□ 4110 Vitas Gerulaitis 

FOOTBALL 

□ 4202 NFL Superstars 

□ 4281 Tony Dorsett 

□ 4282 Ken Stabler 

□ 4283 Roger Staubach 

□ 4284 Chuck Foreman 

□ 4285 Walter Payton 

□ 4286 Conrad Dobler 

□ 4287 BobGriese 

□ 4288 Franco Harris 

□ 4289 Lydell Mitchell 

□ 4291 Ken Anderson 

□ 4292 Greg Pruitt 

□ 4293 Otis Armstrong 

□ 4294 Lawrence 

McCutcheon 

□ 4295 Jack Youngblood 

□ 4296 Steve Grogan 

□ 4299 Terry Bradshaw 


SKIING 

□ 4301 Ski Touring 

□ 4302 Powder Skiing 

□ 4303 Free Style Skiing 

□ 4304 Sunset Skiing 
BASKETBALL 

□ 4401 Julius Erving 

□ 4402 Bill Walton 

□ 4403 Rick Barry 

□ 4404 Doug Collins 

□ 4405 George McGinnis 

□ 4406 Pete Maravich 

□ 4407 Dave Cowens 

□ 4408 Artis Gilmore 

□ 4409 Moses Malone 

□ 4410 Alvan Adams 

□ 4411 David Thompson 

□ 4412 Bob Lanier 

□ 4413 Adrian Dantley 

□ 4414 Billy Knight 

□ 4415 Austin Carr 

□ 4416 Bob McAdoo 

□ 4417 Elvin Hayes 

□ 4418 Jamaal Wilkes 

□ 4419 Calvin Murphy 

□ 4420 George Gervin 

□ 4421 Lucius Allen 

□ 4422 Superstar Montage 


BASEBALL 

□ 4500 Baseball Superstars 

□ 4501 Rod Carew 

□ 4502 Willie Randolph 

□ 4503 Rick Burleson 

□ 4504 Nolan Ryan 

□ 4505 Jim Palmer 

□ 4506 Steve Carlton 

□ 4507 Reggie Jackson 

□ 4508 Ted Simmons 

□ 4509 Steve Garvey 

□ 4510 Mike Schmidt 

□ 4511 Garry Templeton 


□ 4512 George Foster 

□ 4513 Greg Luzinski 

□ 4514 Dave Parker 

□ 4515 Jeff Burroughs 

□ 4516 Tom Seaver 

□ 4517 Bruce Sutter 

□ 4518 Eddie Murray 

□ 4519 Frank Tanana 

□ 4520 Joe Morgan 

□ 4521 George Brett 

□ 4522 Pete Rose 


Please send me the "Signature ' posters I've checked at J3.00 each or 
at your special otter ot 3 for S8 OO (and *2 00 tor each additional poster) 
plus si 00 per order to cover postage and handling. 

I enclose $_lor_posters plus $1 00 for 

postage and handling. Missouri Residents add 4 5% for sales tax 
□ Check □ Money Order 

I wish to use my Master Charge; Number__ 

| wish to use my VISA/BankAmericard: Number_ 


Signature_ 

Send your order to 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

c/o Marketcom, Lockbox 2257 

Hampton Bank. 4301 Hampton Ave 

St Louis, Missouri 63109 


PLEASE PRINT 

Name 


Street 

City 


State -Zip- 

(Please allow 4-6 weeks lor delivery!. 
Sony, No Canadian or Foreign Orders can be 
accepted. 






































A roundup of the week March 27-April 2 


archery -World Champion LL'ANN RYON of Riv¬ 
erside. Calif, won ihc women's tills ai the L'.S. Indoor 
championships in Harrisburg. Pa, Ryon scored 
I.I00XI.200 lo edge Ruth Rowe of Piusburgh. who 
scored 1,097. MIKE KING of Kentwood. Mich scored 
1 . 1 58 io win the men's title. 

PRO BASKETBALL—The San Antonio Spurs, the see- 
ond-highcst-scoring team in the league with a 114 2 av¬ 
erage. played one of their wc.il.cr games in a 99-95 w in 
over Cleveland, but the victory gave the Spurs (3-1) 
the MIA Central Division championship. The Cava¬ 
liers (5-1) played some of their best games in a long 
time and clinched a playoff berth for the third straight 
year by beating Detroit 113-99. New York (2-11 also 
clinched a spot in the Eastern Conference playoffs. Mau¬ 
rice Lucas, out for five games with wrist and leg in¬ 
juries. returned to the lineup against Boston and later 
led Portland (1-3) with 26 points in a 103-101 defeat 
of Los Angeles. The win snapped a five-game losing 
streak for the defending champion Trail Blazers, who 
have been without Bill Walton since Feb. 28. Portland, 
which is 56-21. is battling Philadelphia, 53-23. for the 
best overall record in the league and Ihc home-court ad¬ 
vantage if there is a replay of last year's NBA cham¬ 
pionship scries. Boston (2-31 defeated New Orleans to 
push the Jazz two games down in their fight with At¬ 
lanta for the final playoff berth in the Eastern Con¬ 
ference. New Orleans (0-4) doesn't seem to have much 
hope: the Jazz w ill be without Pete Maravich for the re¬ 
mainder of the season, his recent comeback ending after 
three games because his injured knee didn't hold up. 
New Jersey 12-0), looking ahead lo next season, broke 
Washington's four-game winning streak 118-104 and 
won its 14th game in ils last 26. 122-114 over 
Milwaukee. 

BOWLING—JOHNNY PETRAGLIA of Staten Island. 
N Y. defeated Jeff Mattingly 197-177 to win the 570,000 
Long Island (N.Y.) Open It was Petraglia's I Ith PBA 
tournament victory. 

GOLF—SANDRA POST won the $305,000 Colgalc-Di- 
nah Shore Winners Circle tournament in Rancho Mi¬ 
rage. Calif, on the second hole of a playoff. Post and 
second-place finisher Penny Pulz shot five-undcr-par 
283s in regulation play (page 78). 

SEVERIANO BALLESTEROS of Spain shot a final- 
round 66 for a six-under-par 282 to defeat Jack Renner 
and Fuzzy Zoeller by one stroke and win the $240,000 
Greater Greensboro (N.C.) Open. 

GYMNASTICS -Winning her second straight nil-round 


crown. ANN CARR led Penn Stale to the team title at 
the AJAW national championships in Seattle. Cal State- 
Fullerton finished second 

HOCKEY—NHL: Only in the NHL can a team that has 
lost more than twice as many games as it has won — 
and has tied more games than it has won. too—be charg¬ 
ing toward a berth in the Stanley Cup playoffs. The 
Colorado Rockies, who have an 18-39-20 record, beat 
Philadelphia 4-3 and Minnesota 4-2 to take over sec¬ 
ond place in the Smythc Division from stumbling Van¬ 
couver. which lost all four of its games. Divisional run- 
ners-up automatically qualify for the playoffs, and w ith 
three games to play the Rockies led the Canucks by 
two points. Boston wrapped up first place in the Ad¬ 
ams Division by losing only once in four games, a 7 -1 
pasting at Montreal, while Buffalo was losing three 
straight. Bill Barber’s two shorthanded goals, scored just 
27 seconds apart, gave Philadelphia a 4-2 victory over 
Los Angeles and the Flyers stayed only three points be¬ 
hind the slumping New York Islanders in the race for 
first place in the Patrick Division. Mike Bossy's second 
goal of the game—and 51st of the season—with live sec¬ 
onds to play lifted the Islanders past the Capitals 3-2. 
and Bob Nystrom's two goals and three assists helped 
New York overcome a 3-0 deficit and beat the North 
Stars 6-3. Reed Larson had a goal and four assists in Dc- 
troil's 7-0 romp over Buffalo. Stan Mikita became only 
the third NHL player to score 1,400 points in a career 
as his 520th goal and 880th assist moved Chicago past 
Los Angeles 5-1. 

WHA: Gordie Howe turned 50. and the New England 
Whalers helped him celebrate by rolling out a 460-pound 
birthday cake before their 5-1 win over Cincinnati. The 
next night Howe was roasted at a birthday bash. "Gor¬ 
die has found the fountain of youth." cracked Whaler 
teammate Brad Selwood. "It's a six-pack.” Howard 
Baldwin, the managing general partner of the Whalers 
and WHA president, said, "We never want Gordie to re¬ 
tire. Each year we have a ‘Farewell Gordie' night. It's 
the only way we can make a profit." 

HORSE RACING—ESOPS FOIBLES (S 12.20). ridden by 
Chris McCarron. won the $100,000 Arkansas Derby ai 
Oaklawn Park by I VS lengths over Chief of Dixieland. 
The 3-year-old colt ran the I'/»miles in 1:52'/s. 

ALY'DAR ($2,401. Jorge Velasquez up. beat Believe It 
by two lengths to win the $150,000 Florida Derby at 
Gulfstrcam. Alydar covered the I Vi miles in 1:47, one- 
fifth of a second off the track record (page 24). 

MOTOR SPORTS Averaging 87 096 mph in his Fer¬ 


rari. CARLOS REl TEMANN beat Mai in \ndtcin - 
Lotus by 11.061 seconds to win tile Formula One Long 
Beach Grand Prix (page 20). 

TENNIS—BJORN BORG beat Vitas Gerulaitis, 6-3. 6-3. 
to win the $ 175.000 Milan Grand Prix 

MARTINA NAVRATILOVA defeated Evonne C.oo- 
lagong 7-6, 6-4 to win the $150,000 Virginia Slims 
championship in Oakland 

WRESTLING The SOVIET UNION won the World 
Cup in Toledo with 12 points to eight for the runner- 
up L'.S. Taking individual titles for the L'.S. were Heavy - 
weight JIMMY JACKSON, hts second straieht cham¬ 
pionship: RUSS HELLICKSON. 220 pounds: MARK 
UEBERMAN. 180.5: and JIM HAINES, 114.5. 

MILEPOSTS —HIRED: Former Florida State coach. 
HUGH DURHAM. 40. as basketball coach at the Uni¬ 
versity of Georgia: during Durham's 12 years at Florida 
State, the Scminolcs had a 230-95 record. As basket¬ 
ball coach at Bradley University. DICK VERSACE. 37. 
who coached Jackson (Mich.) Community College lot 
the past two seasons: his teams had a 47-13 record, 
GALE CATLETT, 38. as basketball coach at West Vir¬ 
ginia. his alma mater: Catlett coached Cincinnati for 
six seasons and had a 124-46 record. BRUCE H VR- 
OLDSON. 41. as basketball coach at Montana State: 
Haroldson coached at Mesa Stale College IColo ) for 
the past four seasons; his teams went 85-32. BUDDY 
MAHAR, 32. former assistant at Columbia, as head 
coach. As basketball coach at the University of Rich¬ 
mond, LOU GOETZ. 32, former Duke assistant By 
the University of California. DICK KUCHEN. as bas¬ 
ketball coach. Kuchen was an assistant at Notre Dame. 

DIED: WILLIAM (Billy) COX. 58. shortstop for the 
Pittsburgh Pirates (1941, 46 and '47) and third base- 
man for Brooklyn (1948-54) and Baltimore (1955); of 
cancer: in Harrisburg. Pa. Cox played on three Dodger 
pennant w inners and was considered one of the finest 
fielding third basemen of all time. 


CREDITS 

IB—Drawing by SOW; 28.27— Dan Baliolb. a*—Tony 
Trioio. 37—Dan Baliotti, 3»—Tony Tnoto (top), (clock¬ 
wise from left) Tony Trioio, John lacono. Tony Trioio, 
John D. Hanlon. Tony Trioio. Lane Stewart; 39—(clock¬ 
wise from top left) Dan Baliotn (2). Heinz Kluetmeier. 
Dan Baliotti |2), Tony Trioio, Heinz Kluetmeier (bot¬ 
tom right): 83—John F. Jaqua. 58,62.84—John lacono. 
68—Hank deLespmasse: 72—Brian Lanker. 78.80—Ai 
Satterwhite-Camera 5. 87—Peter Read Miller in- 
Natalie Fobes-The Cincinnati Enquirer 111 


IF/ACB S HIM TOE CROWD 




NEAL BROTEN AARON BROTEN BRIAN ERICKSON 

Rosi.xi.Miss 

Playing on the same line for the Roseau High School hockey learn, the Broien 
brothers and Brian have twice led the Rams to the Minnesota slate champi¬ 
onships, where they finished third this year. The smallest school participating 
in the tournament. Roseau (enrollment: 373) was 24-2 in 1976-77 and 25-1 
last season. Neal, a senior center, scored 44 goals, including six in one game, 
and had 73 assists. He also set a state individual tournament record for most 
assists in a period (four). Aaron, a junior leftwinger, had 50 goals and 57 as- 
sisis. Rightwinger Brian, also a senior, had 42 goals and 37 assists, giving the 
linemates 136 goals and 167 assists—the team finished wilh 228 and 305—for 
303 points in 26 games. 



DARYL MEYER 


Daryl, 18, is the first high 
school wrestler in Ne¬ 
braska history to win the 
state championship three 
times in the same weight 
class. A heavyweight for 
Class B York High, he 
tied a state season record 
with 25 pins and finished 
his career 104-9 



DAVE WILSON 


A junior at Anderson 
High. Dave set a slate 
high school record of 
51.37 in the 100-yard 
backstroke at the Ohio 
High School Swimming 
and Diving Champion¬ 
ships in Canton. He also 
set a meet record of 49.43 
in the 100-yard butterfly. 
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Edited by GAY FLOOD 


JACK’S BACK 

Sir: 

Your March 27 cover photograph of Jack 
Nicklaus is another great one. A confident 
look from an athlete who knows he’s the best 
in his field. Just for the record, on how many 
covers has Nicklaus appeared? 

Doug McKinney 
Dayton 

• Sixteen, starting with the Sept. 12, 
I960 issue, when Jack was a 20-year-old 
amateur.—ED. 

Sir: 

Now may we forget the myth that Tom 
Watson is the new master of golf? 

Scott Reeve 
Riverhead, N.Y. 

Sir: 

Jack Nicklaus does what no other athlete 
can—the impossible. 

Don Richardson 
Goleta, Calif. 


Sir: 

I am totally unsympathetic to the moans 
and groans of the touring professional golfers 
about the toughness of the Sawgrass course 
(Off in a World of His Own, March 27). It 
gets rather boring watching these pros shoot 
10,12 and 13 under par week after week when 
the majority of the viewing weekend golfers 
are lucky to break 90 or 100. There should 
be some degree of difficulty when the pros 
are playing for all that prize money. No one 
said life was easy, so why should golf be? 

I had the opportunity to play Sawgrass two 
years ago, when I had a 26 handicap (for 18 
holes). I was quite content with my 47 on the 
back nine of that gorgeous course. 

Ron Schillow 
Lansdale, Pa. 

LEON'S TITLE 

Sir: 

Thanks for a fine and revealing article on 
the Leon Spinks situation ("They Got Leon 
All Messed Up," March 27). In my opinion. 


the World Boxing Council is at fault here. 
To take away the heavyweight crown from a 
man who has held it for little more than a 
month is a grave injustice. Spinks symbolizes 
the American Dream. He came from the dregs 
of poverty to win the championship. It is my 
hope that the WBC has not ruined a fine 
young fighter's life by taking this rash action. 

Mark Schulze 
Lawton, Pa. 

NOT ONLY A ROSE 

Sir: 

With all due respect to Daniel Krueckcberg 
and his devotion to Pete Rose (Scorecard, 
March 27), the Cincinnati Reds’ star is not 
the only player to be named an All-Star at 
three different positions. Harmon Killebrew 
of the Washington Senators and the Minne¬ 
sota Twins started the midsummer classic at 
third base (1959, 1970), in left field (1964) 
and at first base (1967.1968). 

Larry Katz 
Philadelphia 

continued 



SI TWO BLADES 
NEUP. 


~*ie uuo; News.! 
twin daws together 
to shave you s-'-e- a-c 
:'oser than any srirgie- 
osce irsoosable. 

A.-': get a lot 

more shaves :.v 
So get Gillec; 

Gcoc News! and ngi|J 

youll.be creuo 

when you get up. r Fl 


Gillette lIBS 
Good News! 







UNLEASH 

YOURSELF. 


SAAB TURBO IS THE POWER OF THE FUTURE. 

The Saab Turbo can be the most exhilarating driving 
experience of your life. 

Feel turbo power thrust you on to a highway. Feel 
turbo power shoot you ahead when it's time to pass. 

The Saab turbocharged unit—here symbolized by 
the turbo fan-is an engineering masterpiece. It 
takes the turbo power of the Indianapolis 500 and 
Le Mans and harnesses that power to work at 
speeds you drive daily. 

The Saab Turbo is turbo power integrated with 
features which have ranked Saab as one of the 


world's finest performance cars. Performance 
features such as front wheel drive, rack and pinion 
steering, Bilstein shock absorbers, 4-wheel power 
assisted disc brakes and rear spoiler. 

Come into the future. Test the Saab Turbo. And be 
ready to unleash yourself. $9,998* 

•The manufacturers suggested retail PO E price tor the Saab Turbo includes dealer 
preparation. Taxes, title, destination charges and options are additional 
All Saab models are available through our Tourist Delivery Plan. Ask your local Saab 
dealer tor more information. 

IS THE COMMAND 
performance car. 
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T.G.I.M! 

Used to be everyone went around saying “T G I F!" 

Not any more. Now it’s "T G I Monday!" Because that's 
the day People appears on newsstands. Bursting, jam- 
packed, crammed-to-overflowing with the most out¬ 
rageously entertaining bunch of people you'll ever meet. 
They'll brighten up your Monday and liven up the rest of 
your week, too. So T G I M! 

PICKUP 

AFeople 

TODAY. 



ENGLAND'S STEEPLECHASER 

Sir: 

I enjoyed Clive Gammon's story about Red 
Rum ( England Is High on Red Rum. March 
27). This is an interesting name for a race¬ 
horse. I recall a Dick Tracy villain, vintage 
1940. whose name was Redrum, which spelled 
backward is.... 

J. Greeley McGowin II 
Savannah 

• For more on England’s Red Rum. see page 
82.—ED. 


KATE DIDN'T DO IT 

Sir: 

With reference to the Scorecard item 
(March 27) about the Philadelphia Flyers 
dumping Kate Smith, that's a pretty lame ex¬ 
cuse if ever I heard one. It was Bobby Clarke 
& Co. who tied the Pittsburgh Penguins, not 
Kate Smith! So why blame Miss Smith and 
her rendition of God Bless America for the 
Flyers’ recent decline? To me. they're the 
Floundering Flyers. Let’s just leave Kate out 
of it and accord her the honor and respect 
she merits. 

William F. O’Brien 
Cincinnati 

SECRETS 

Sir: 

The best-kept secret in sports is not the 
winner of the NCAA Division II basketball 
tournament, as University of Wisconsin- 
Green Bay Coach Dave Buss claims ( When 
Brrr Turned to Grrr. March 27). A better- 
kept secret is the Division III winner. 

North Park College, which is located in 
Chicago, defeated Widener College (of Ches¬ 
ter, Pa.) 69-57 to win the Division III cham¬ 
pionship at Rock Island, III. on the same week¬ 
end Cheyncy State beat Wisconsin-Green 
Bay for the Division II title. The results were 
not only excluded from your college basket¬ 
ball story, but also failed to make For the 
Record. Now that is a secret! 

William F. Telleen 
Minneapolis 

REVAMPING THE NCAAs 

Sir 

I am writing to suggest one possible way 
for the NCAA to ensure that the 32-tcam 
field in its basketball championships will ac¬ 
tually include the lop 32 teams in the coun¬ 
try (which is not the case, as I see it. this 
year). Either ihe NCAA or the individual con¬ 
ferences should require a playoff game be¬ 
tween the regular-season conference cham¬ 
pion and the winner of the postseason 
conference tournament, if such a tournament 
is held and its winner isn’t the regular-season 
champion. With all due respect to teams like 
Missouri. Houston and Duke—each of which 
became its conference representative in this 
year’s NCAAs by winning its conference 
tournament—the respective regular-season 
champions (Kansas. Arkansas and North Car¬ 
olina) should not have had to take a back- 
condnued 
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IBM Reports 

Information: protect! ng 
a valuable asset. 


In a very real sense, information today has become a valuable asset. 

Modern technology has made it possible to put information to work in many 
ways that help improve the quality of peoples lives. For example, computers are 
helping apply information to provide better education, improved medical care, a 
cleaner environment and faster, more efficient service to consumers. 

Information that has commercial value must be protected like any other 
asset. And, of course, personal, proprietary or confidential information must also be 
safeguarded. Safeguarding sensitive information has always been necessary, even 
when it was stored in file cabinets. Today, much information is stored in computers, 
and, in general, it can be made more secure than information stored by other means. 

Effective security measures needed 

However, as the cost of doing work with computers continues to decline, 
more information will be processed by computers and more people will be using 
them. This increases the need for effective measures to protect information from 
accidental destruction or unauthorized use. 

This is a matter of great interest to IBM, because our business is providing 
products to record, process, store, communicate and retrieve information. Security 
is a key consideration in the development of those products. Basic security features 
are built into individual IBM systems to meet varying levels of security requirements. 
Additional safeguards are available to meet special needs. 

IBM has, for example, developed identity verification techniques and other 
methods that can help control who gains access to the information within a computer 
system. IBM has also developed a cryptography technique and special equipment 
that can help safeguard information communicated by computer systems. 

Management controls necessary, too 

But quite clearly, technology alone cannot ensure the security of informa¬ 
tion in computer systems. Even more important are the controls and procedures 
that must be implemented by management and others responsible for the operation 
of systems. These range from the selection of a secure location for a system to well- 
designed rules spelling out who may use it and how it may be used. To assist in this 
area, IBM has sponsored several major studies, held seminars for some 22,000 com¬ 
puter users and distributed more than 700,000 publications on the subject. 

IBM will continue to search for still better ways to safeguard information in 
the products we develop to help put information to work for people. 




Relieves Tormenting Rectal Pain 
And Itch, Helps Shnnk Swelling 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues 

...Due to inflammation. Gives prompt, temporary relief 
from such burning itch and pain in many cases. 


The burning itch and pain caused by 
inflammation in hemorrhoidal tissues 
can cause much suffering. But there is 
an exclusive formulation that in many 
cases gives prompt relief for hours from 
this itch and pain. It helps shrink swell¬ 
ing of such tissues caused by inflam¬ 


mation. Tfests by doctors on hundreds of 
patients reported similar successful re¬ 
sults in many cases. This medication is 
Preparation //®. 

There’s no other formula like Prepa¬ 
ration H. Ointment and suppositories. 
Use only as directed. 



NEW STRINGS? 


Ask Your Tennis Pro Shop: 

3(ueS tar 


BLUE STAR Tennis String the world's 
#1 nylon gives thit "feel" of gut, yet 
costs two-thirds less! Durable, very 
resilient, won't crack or split. For t 
strong game in any weather. 


t 


RACQUET STRINGS, INC 

« StoVtuvn* 

So Burlington. V.fmonl 05401 
Tel (8021862 or jr 


ChangingYour 
Address f 

If you're about to make a move, here's how to 
insure that SPORTS ILLUSTRATED gets there as 
soon as you do! 

1. Let us know 4 weeks in advance. 

2. Attach the address label on the cover of one of 
your subscription copies to this coupon (that will 
guarantee speed and accuracy). 

3. Fill in your new address below 

4. Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 541 North Fair¬ 
banks Court, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
For even faster service on this or other matters 
concerning your subscription—billing, renewal, 
complaints, additional subscriptions—call toll-free: 

800 - 621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972-8302) 

To order SPORTS ILLUSTRATED check box: □ new n renewal 
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seat and be given at-large berths, often in 
tougher regionals. 

The current practice takes the luster off a 
conference championship earned over a full 
season, and by adding new—and not always 
deserving—conference candidates to the 
NCAA tournament deprives Top 20 indepen¬ 
dents, like Detroit, Georgetown and Illinois 
State this year, of an NCAA bid. This sea¬ 
son, Southwest Conference co-leader Texas 
was knocked out of the NCAAs altogether. 

If the idea of the postseason tournament is 
to enrich league coffers, a post-toumament 
playoff game would boost revenues even 
more. The fans would have one more game 
to get ready for, agonize through and replay 
during the long, hot summer. And should the 
tournament winner beat the regular-season 
champ, it at least would have a more legit¬ 
imate reason for being its conference repre¬ 
sentative in the NCAAs. 

George J. Gordon 
Normal, III. 

COLLEGE FOOTBALL PLAYOFF 

Sir: 

In a recent Scorecard item (Feb. 27), 
Penn State Coach Joe Patemo suggested that 
the NCAA establish a college football play¬ 
off system and set aside the bulk of the pro¬ 
ceeds for the first five years in order to es¬ 
tablish a fund that the less prosperous NCAA 
schools could borrow from at a low interest 
rate for their athletic needs. It seems to me 
that the more ways our colleges have of im¬ 
proving their athletic programs, the more se¬ 
cure is the future of sport in America. Even 
the quality of many U.S. Olympic teams 
would be improved by such a program. 1 hope 
Paterno’s proposal becomes a reality. 

Mike Pyles 
Parkersburg. W. Va. 
ACHING BACKS (CONT.) 

Sir: 

As a licensed physical therapist and long¬ 
time SI subscriber, I was delighted to read 
J. D. Reed's article How To Put Bad Backs 
Behind You (March 13). Reed is to be com¬ 
mended for saying simply and factually that 
"lower-back pain" has become the catchall 
phrase for myriad injustices done to the hu¬ 
man body. We appear to be more knowledge¬ 
able about lawns and gardens than about the 
function and care of this flesh-and-bone enig¬ 
ma. Why not introduce more comprehensive 
courses in human anatomy and general body 
function and dysfunction in our secondary 
schools? This would lead to fewer miscon¬ 
ceptions and, in many cases, an avoidance of 
the problem. 

Ron Wehlander 
Fort Worth 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illusi rated. 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, New York. 10020 


Subscription price in the U.S. Canada, Puerto Rico and the Caribbean Islands $20 a year 
Military personnel anywhere in the world, $17,50. All others, $24 a year 






















DIST)LL£C 10*00. DRY 


Smooth Gil heys 


As smooth as expensive imported gins. 


the clean, smooth flavor 
of Gilbey’s Gin comes 
through, clear 
fc and satisfying. 


• The Frostr dottle With the diamond label is an ottKial trademark registered with the U S Patent & Trademark Oltice 

Distilled London Dry Gin, 80 Prool, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits W &A Gilbey. Ltd. Distr by National Distillers Products Co. NYC. 
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